


Sharp shooter 
Ernie Klack 


just can t miss 
with Carter’s knitted 
boxer shorts 


Ernie Klack aims to be comfortable. 
Small wonder then that we find 
him sporting knitted boxer shorts 
by Carter's. Ernie zeroed in long 
ago on the superb softness and 
incomparable fit of these cotton 
knits. (They score especially 
high with his wife Irma because 
they never require ironing.) Set 
your sights on the trim good 
looks of these new knit boxers. 


And on their name: Carter s 


Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter's knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized ( and uncomfortable) to wear any other kind. 



KNITS EVERY UNDERWEAR STYLE — 
BRIEFS . . . T-SHIRTS . . . ATHLETIC SHIRTS 


TATTERSALL PRINT Knit Boxers. $1.75 ... at these and other fine stores: 

BALTIMORE. Hutzler’s • BOSTON. Kennedy’s — all stores; Jordan Marsh Co. — all 
stores • CHICAGO, Baskin — - all stores • CLEVELAND. The Halle Bros. Co. — down, 
town and branches • DES MOINES. Younkers and branches • GARY. H. Gordon & 
Sons • GRAND RAPIDS. Paul Steketee & Sons • HARRISBURG, Pomeroy’s • LOS 
ANGELES. Desmond’s — southern California • NEWARK. Hahne & Co. • NEW YORK. 
B. Altman & Co., Wallachs, Franklin Simon • OMAHA. Kilpatrick’s • PHOENIX, 
Diamond's • ST. LOUIS. Boyd’s — all stores • SALT LAKE. Arthur Frank • SAN DIEGO, 
The May Co. • TUCSON. Levy’s — Downtown & Eicon • WASHINGTON, D. C., Raleigh 
Haberdashers • WILMINGTON. Kennards 




To produce this 

special kind of sliotijun 
is a gun maker’s' 


GREATES 


HALLENGE 


THE BROWNING SUPERPOSED 


is recognized the world over for its superb shooting 
qualities, surcness of function and lifetime 
service . . . and discerning sportsmen appreciate as much 
the matchless precision and artistry with which it is crafted. 

To produce this special kind of shotgun is a gunmaker’s 
greatest challenge. Superficially it may be imitated 

but Hue perfection lluoughout icquircs caicful 
design, manufacturing technology and especially 
experience experience that only years of resolute 
training of every craftsman can provide. 

The acceptance of the Superposed has been gratifying. 
For over a decade every production increase has been 
met by a greater demand . . . the choice of sportsmen 
who expect uncompromising value for their dollars 
as well as those sportsmen who want 
the finest regardless of cost. 

Compare it critically against all other shotguns. Then 
let your own good judgment guide your decision. 


Diana Grade (shown here) '675 

Grade I models from '295, U.S. or Canada 


WRITE for complete details on the full line of Superposed 
Shotguns. 12. 20. 28 and .410 gauge, 3" Magnum 12 
gauge. Trap. New BROADway Trap and Skcet models. 
Browning Arms Company, Dept. DO St. Louis 3. Missouri 
In Canada Browning of Canada. Dept Of. PO. Box 991, Montreal 9. PQ. 


Browning 





FREEMAN 


SHOES FOR AMERICAS 
BEST-DRESSED 
MEN 


Freeman Flex-Top Slip-on with 
unique st itching out lining t he moo t 
Style 2851 Black Kaf. Also available 
in Spice Broun ami Antique Bn 


Freeman -The new trim anil 
tailored look emphasized by low- 
sweeping hand stitch. Style 2001 — 
Black Calfskin. Also nt'nilahlc in 
Spier Brown. 

Choose Freeman's Medal-Winning Shoes . . - Boot- 
maker Guild $22.95 and up . . Contour Cushion 
Shoes begin at $19.95 . . . freeman Shoes $13 95 to 
J19 95 . - Town Squires $10.95 to $14 95 Freeman 
Shoe Corporation. Beloit. Wisconsin. America's 
Largest Exclusive Makers ol Men's Fine Shoes. 


Join America’s Best-Dressed men. Build your complete 
shoe wardrobe with Medal-Winning Styles selected from 
Freeman's fall collection by the Jury of Awards. This is 
style assurance you can count on. “Always wear an 
appropriate pair.” And look for the Medal! 


*• ^ exclusively by Freeman with a 
molded heel and an insole of buoyant foam. 
Combines amazing comfort with superb 
styling. Style 1103 - Black Fine drain 
Also in Spice Brown or Antique Bronze 
Fine Grain Kaf. 
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SPOKIS IlLl'StKMH) published 

weekly by Time Inc.. 540 N. Michi- 
gan A vc.. Chicago II. Ill . esccpi 
one issue at year end. Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago. III., and 
at additional mailing offices. Au- 

ihc Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa. Canada. U.S. and Canadian 
subscriptions $6.75 a year. This is- 
sue published in national and sep- 
arate editions. Additional pages 
of separate editions numbered or 
allowed for as follows: eastern, 
EI-E8. XI -X4; evtended eastern. 
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A ckno wtedgmems on page 85 


Next week 

The Cincinnati David and the 
Yankee Goliath provide an 
intriguing Series- Wc report it 
in color and black-and-white 
photographs and words byTcx 
Maule and Walter Bingham. 


The U.S. Equestrian Team has 
a new home in New Jersey. 
Three pages of color photo- 
graphs show the magnificent 
stables and the training area 
on the 4,500-acre Brady estate. 


Terry Baker is a 20-ycar-old 
ambidextrous quarterback at 
Oregon State who has revived 
the old-fashioned concept of 
the campus hero — all-round 
athlete, scholar and leader. 
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“We walked aeross the bridge.. . 
and he wore his new Alpaeuna!" 


Leave it to a woman to recall the important things-including how great you look in 
an ALPACUNA! The coat being snuggled against is a luxuriously soft 100°.'« lambs- 
wool, imported from England. A warmth-without-weight coat in a tasteful barleycorn 
weave. But she'd find you equally attractive in any of scores of new ALPACUNA 
coats, now at fine stores everywhere. Coat illustrated, about $75. 

Other Alpaeuna topcoats, from S69-50; overcoats, from S79.S0 


ALPACUNA 

THE CHAMPAGNE OF MEN'S COATS 



Sports 

Illustrated 
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SEE FOOTBALL WITH ESSO 


. ..THERE-OR ON THE AIR! 


Whichever way you want your football this season — look to your Esso 
Dealer! If you drive to the games, he has a pair of perfect teammates 
to smooth your trip: — Esso Road Maps, which motorists call the most 
complete, and easy-to-read. And Esso Extra gasoline — the popular pre- 
mium that gives you more power quicker, right at the start. Stop in soon. 
See why. year after year. Esso is Mie WORLD'S FIRST CHOI CE! 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
America's Leading Energy Company _ 


Lnuiut! 

(Esso) £ 


NCAA COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


OCT. 7 Iowa vs Univ of Southern Calif 
or UCLA vs Ohio State 
14 Michigan State vs Michigan 
21 Regional Games 

Syracuse vs Penn State 
Tennessee vs Alabama 
Univ. of So. Calif, vs Calif- 
28 Ohio State vs Wisconsin 
or Iowa vs Purdue 
NOV. 4 Regional Games 

Dartmouth vs Yale 
Michigan State vs Minnesota 
Missouri vs Colorado 
11 Regional Games 
Minnesota vs Iowa 
LSU vs North Carolina 
Wyoming vs New Mexico 
18 Regional Games 
Oklahoma vs Army 
Illinois vs Wisconsin 
North Carolina vs Duke 
23 Texas vs Texas A&M 
25 Regional Games 

Syracuse vs Boston College 
Ohio State vs Michigan 
Washington State vs Washington 
DEC. 2 Navy vs Army 
SAVE THIS HANDY SEASON SCHEOULE! 


ot-r<)HIR *». 1 V6| 


iTED 
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French by birth... American by adoption 


A great idea needs no passport. 

Imported or domestic, the best 
ideas don’t stay foreign long. They 
find a quick welcome. 

Take today's Citroen for example, 
a completely new and original defini- 
tion of the Automobile. French by 
birth, long a citizen of the world, 
Citroen is becoming adopted by 
Americans for the way it has raised 
the comforts of car travel to a fine art. 

Citroen abounds in new features, 
big and small. Each one previously 
tested and proved for years both in 
laboratories and actual use. 


For example, the very shape of a 
Citroen. Its true functional beauty is 
the natural out-growth of scientific 
research. Citroen slopes the hood and 
seals the underbody to diminish 
“lift” at high speeds, reduce gas 
consumption and wind noise. 

Only by means of a demonstration 
can you judge Citroen’s unique road- 
holding, superb comfort and roomi- 
ness. 

We invite you to a free demonstra- 
tion of Citroen's exclusive Air-Oil 
ride at your nearest Authorized 
Citroen Dealer. 


CITROEN 

Sales and service by Authoriied Dealers throuRhout the U.S. and Canada. 

Write tor Dealer List and descriptive literature to the Factory Branch nearest you. 

CITROEN CARS CORPORATION 

EAST: 300 Park Ave. At 50th St.. N.Y. 22. N.Y.. WEST: 8423 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Citroen 

Authorized Dealers 
on the 

Eastern Seaboard 


CITROCN CARS CORPORATION (RETAIL DIVISION) 
300 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
CONNECTICUT 


GROSVENORDALE 


SOUTH NORWALK Norwalk Mctor Sales 

WATCRBURY Auiora Meto-S 


WILMINGTON 

WASHINGTON 


Oaklelgh Robinson 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




beoforo HILLS 


NIAGARA FALLS 
PATCMOGUE. l.l. 
POUGHKEEPSIE 


SCHENECTADY 

SOUTHAMPTON S- 
STATEN ISLANO 


Goldring Motor Sales Coro. 
French Car Service 

Emmick Motors 

Nortl, Country Motors 

Bayside Motors 

Ripley Motor Company 
foreign Cars ot Jamestown 
^Klngs^oro Motors 

Citroen Cars Corporation 

lenj Automobiles, Inc. 

South Day Pontiac 
son Continental Imports. Inc. 


WATERLOO 

WATERTOWN 

WATKINS GLEN 

Don S Eshenour. Inc. 
Trotter Equipment 

WESTHAMPTON BEACH, l.l. 
WHITEHALL 

Paul Siskind fmr'Vjis, 'inc* 
Walter j. Newell 

WHITE PLAINS 

YONKERS 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 

CLIFTON HEIGHTS (Service Only) 
CREENSBURG 

HARRISBURG 

Haddon Company. Inc. 
Greensburg Motor Company 
foreign Motor Sales Inc. 
Harcrtord Sport Motor. Inc. 

- - . P i. |- £ ort-d Cars 

Walter Trautman 

Rmatdi Motors 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

POTTSVIllE 

TAYLOR 


3 & P Sport Car Center 
..Shorlle Motors.' Inc. 

.1 & M Motor Company 


). lVfit 


THOROUGHBRED 

RACING 


OCTOBER 9 

Jockey Club Cup. SI 5.000 added. 3- 
year-oldsand up, I *4 miles, turf. Wood- 
bine. Ont. 

OCTOBER lO 

Rouge Dragon Hurdle. $10,000 added. 
4-ycar-olds and up, 2 Vi miles. Aque- 
duct, N.Y. 

OCTOBER 11 

Lawrence Realization. $50,000 added. 
3-year-olds. I % miles. Aqueduct. N.Y. 

OCTOBER 12 

Manhattan Handicap. S50.000 added. 
3-year-olds and up, I Vi miles. Aque- 
duct. N.Y. 

Quaker City Handicap. S25.0OO added, 
3-year-olds and up, I Vfc miles. Garden 
State Park, N.J. 

Columbus Day Handicap, S7.500 add- 
ed, 3-vear-olds. 6 furlongs, Narragan- 
sett Park. R.l. 

OCTOBER 14 

Champagne Stakes. SI 25.000 added. 2- 
year-olds, I mile. Aqueduct. N.Y. 

I lawthorne Gold Cup. SI 00.000 added. 
3-year-olds and up. I Va miles. Haw- 
thorne, III. 

Benjamin Franklin Handicap. $25,000 
added, 3-year-olds, I I 16 miles. Gar- 
den State Park. N.J. 

Alcibiades Stakes, SI 5.000 added, 2- 
year-old fillies, about 7 furlongs, 
Kceneland. Ky. 

Cup and Saucer Stakes. S 1 0,000 added. 

2- year-olds, I I 16 miles, turf. Wood- 
bine, Ont. 

OCTOBER 17 

Grand National Steeplechase, S25.000 
added, 4-year-olds and up, 3% miles. 
Aqueduct, N.Y. 

OCTOBER IB 

Nassau County Handicap, S25.000add- 
ed. 3-ycar-olds and up, I Vk miles. 
Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Challenge Handicap. SI 0.000 added. 

3- ycar-oldsand up. 6 Vi furlongs. Wood- 
bine, Ont. 

continued 


ROBITSlIF.k-SCHNEIDER chooses Greenwood's Western 

Poplin for this versatile outdoor jacket, styled with a complete 
zip-out lining for round-the year wear. Why Greenwood? Because 
Rohitshek Schneider knows that hack of every yard ol Greenwood 
fabric is that dedication to the finest quality ... the best perform- 
ance. Greenwood's all-combed cotton Western Poplin feels light 
and comfortable, yet it’s extremely durable — ideal for the active 
sportsman. Treated with DuPont’s Zelan for water-rcpellency, it 
keeps its good looks through repeated machine-washings and the 
rugged treatment of outdoor life ... and it always adds up to 

100' ,, Greenwood quality, crkj-n^cdd 



GREENWOOD MILLS. Inc.. Ill Wise Wilt Si reel. New Turk IK. New York. Jarkcl shown 
has zipper front : zip oil Orion' pile hooil anil l»oil\ lining. Double (pulled nvlon sleeve 
lining, lour pockets: double shoulder soke. I’uiiy. I’euier. Itronzine. Slate Blue. Olive, 
Blaik. About $27 .50. Wells & Coverts, troy and Syracuse; Ware Pralt. Worcester; Baskin, 
Chicago: M Seliwnrlz. Poughkeepsie: Wallailts. New York 



with the character of quality by 


GREENWOOD 


SI-ORIS IM.USTRATI: 


». |s>6l 


Copyright, GrfrnAool Mills, Inc. 1961 
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SAN JUAN’S MOST COMPLETE RESORT 


(15 acres of fun on a palm-lined beach) 


mmm. 


I INTERCON TINENTA L HOTELS 

\ 

Familiar Comforts in Faraway Lands 3 


No place in San Juan equals the fun of 
the San Juan Intercontinental Hotel. A 
15-acre tropical playground with its 
own quarter-mile of palm-lined beach. 
Sparkling Olympic-size pool. A multi- 
tude of sports on the grounds. Golf 
nearby. Breath-taking Tropicoro night- 
club. with famous stars. 


Superb Le Pavilion restaurant-a gour- 
met haven. The San Juan is completely 
air-conditioned. See your travel agent 
or write Chrysler Bldg., 135 East 42 
Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y.,or Roper Bldg., 20 
South East 3rd Ave., Miami, Fla. 


Call: In New York - Evergreen 3-8800 
In Miami — FRanklin 1-6661 



The birdies are flying at Belmont Manor 


Now — One Week 
Guest Membership 
in the Exclusive 
Belmont Manor Golf Club 


7 Day Golf Special 

Srpt l*t, 1961 t<> March 15. 1962 

7 Days — 6 Nights 

Modified American Plan l Full Urcnkfiut and Dinner) 

$ 95 °° 

Per Person, Double Occupnncy Basis. Extra Night — 
$14.50 Per Person. Large, Double Rooms With Baths. 



Belmont JWanor 

t)olf and Count rx Club 
H'uru'irk, Bermuda 
Sit your Irani agml 


Represented by I^-onard Mirks, Jr & Assoc , 

532 Madison Ave , N Y . MU 8-0123 
Washington Chicago Detroit Miami Atlanta Toronto 
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OCTOBER 19 

Spinster Stakes, $50,000 added, 3-, 
4-. 5-ycar-olds, fillies and mares, I Vi 
miles, Kecncland, Ky. 

OCTOBER 21 

Jockey Club Gold Cup. SI 00,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, 2 miles. Aque- 
duct, N.Y. 

Gardenia Sfakes, S75,000added. 2-year- 
old fillies, I 1/16 miles. Garden State 
Park, N.J. 

Canadian Championship, S50.000 add- 
ed, 3-ycar-olds and up, I Vi miles. 
Woodbine. Ont. 

Narragansctt Special, S25.000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, I 3/16 miles, Nar- 
ragansett Park, R.l. 

Breeders' Futurity, $25,000 added, 2- 
ycar-olds, 7 furlongs, Keeneland. Ky. 

Bay Meadows Handicap, S20.000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, I Vi miles. Bay 
Meadows, Calif. 

Grey Handicap. $10,000 added, 2-ycar- 
olds, I 116 miles. Woodbine. Onl. 

OCTOBER 25 

Knickerbocker Handicap, $25.000add- 
ed. 3-ycar-olds and up, 1 Vi miles, turf. 
Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Orange and Blue Stakes. SIO.OOO add- 
ed, 2-year-olds, I 1/16 miles. Sports- 
man's Park, III. 

OCTOBER 26 

New York Turf Writers Cup Hurdle, 
SI 5,000 added, 4-year-olds and up, 2 
miles. United Hunts at Aqueduct, N.Y. 

OCTOBER 27 

Temple Gwathmcy Steeplechase, $50,- 
000added,4-ycar-o!dsandup,2'/2 miles. 
United Hunts at Aqueduct, N.Y. 

L. E. Stoddard Jr. Hurdle, $10,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds, I % miles. United 
Hunts at Aqueduct. N.Y. 

OCTOBER 28 

Trenton Handicap, S75.000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 >4 miles. Garden 
State Park, N.J. 

Ladies Handicap, S50.000 added, 3- 
ycar-olds and up, fillies and marcs, I '/i 
miles. Aqueduct. N.Y. 

Durham Cup. SI 5,000 added, 3-ycar- 
olds and up, 1 Vi miles. Woodbine. Ont 

, vntlauml 


Go'wajj outto the West Indies on a 

Beachcomber Cdiise ! 

_ 

with AMERICAN EXPORT LINES on the S. S. ATLANTIC - ■' 

39 BROAOWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

It’s calypso! Kooky! Caribbean! The fun starts at Pier 84 with steel band music to pipe you 
aboard the s. s. Atlantic, newly decked out in true island atmosphere. Be casual, be carefree, 
in surroundings of elegance. Roam the entire ship; it’s all First Class, completely air-condi- 
tioned. See places you've dreamed of: San Juan, St. Thomas, Haiti, Bermuda, Nassau, 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, Martinique, Colombia, Panama, Curagao. Learn to cha-cha... 
bang on a bongo. Bedtime is strictly optional! Beachcomber Cruises — 8 to 14 days — start at 
$210 for 8 days from New York. See your travel agent soon for the many convenient sailings. 


Late, late Beach- 
comber Breakfasts I 

Sleep late; you're 
on vacation! 
Breakfast awaits 
your pleasure. 


Pirate Parties I 
Merengue Marathon I 

Teach your mate 
to walk the plank. 
Dance ’til dawn 
or ’til you drop. 


Spearfishing in the 
swimming pooll 

Crazy new sport ! 
Battle a barra- 
cuda (synthetic, 
we must confess). 


Bongo Drummers 
and Steel Bands! 

Caution to the 
Trade Winds! 
Get into the real 
Caribbean spirit! 


Caribbean Cook-outl 

A barbecue at 
sea! Sip a Ca- 
lypso Cocktail ; 
try exotic new 
tropical dishes. 


Key to the Beach- 
comber Club I 

Souvenir golden 
key makes you a 
Beachcomber 
in good standing. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED OCTOBER 9. 1961 
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'6-5% Dacron Polyester, 
35% Pima Cotton 


S93S0SQS 

4 'sentinel 




There has never been a raincoat -] i 
like the wash-wear "Sentinel” 1 , “r~ 

PLYMOUTH’S unique 2x2 Dac- V 

ron*-Pima that guards a man \ 
for good. Exclusive DUREPEL 1 “ 
protective finish is guaranteed ' 
for the life of the garment. In 
natural, black or olive, S32.50 
at the better stores. (Prices 
higher west of Rockies) 


WEATHER - READY 
Far name ol dealer, write PLYMOUTH MFG. CO 


BOSTON 18. MASS 


Coronation Futurity, SI 5,000 added, 
2-year-olds, 1 Vi miles. Woodbine, 
Out. 

Maryland Futurity, SI 0.000 added. 2- 
year-olds, Maryland-bred, 6 furlongs. 
Laurel. Md. 

Jeanne d'Arc Stakes. SI 0,000 added, 

2- year-old fillies. I mile 70 yards, Nar- 
ragansett Park, R.l. 

OCTOBER 30 

Interborough Handicap. S20.000 add- 
ed. 3-year-olds and up, fillies and 
mares. 6 furlongs. Aqueduct, N.Y. 

NOVEMBER 1 

Princeton Handicap, S20.000 added. 3- 
ycar-olds and up. 6 furlongs. Garden 
State Park, N.J. 

NOVEMBER 4 

The Garden State, SI 25,000 added, 2- 
year-olds, 1116 miles. Garden State 
Park. N.J. 

Lexington Handicap, S50.000 added, 

3- year-olds and up, I % miles, turf. 
Aqueduct. N.Y. 

Selima Stakes, S30.000 added. 2-year- 
old fillies. I 1,-16 miles. Laurel, Md. 

Falls City Handicap, S20.000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, fillies and mares, I 
mile, Churchill Downs, Ky. 

James H. Connors Memorial Stakes, 
SI 5.000 added. 2-year-olds, I 1/16 
miles, Narragansett Park, R.L 

NOVEMBER 7 

Sport Page Handicap. S20.000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, 6 furlongs. Aque- 
duct. N.Y. 

New Jersey Breeders' Stakes. SI 5.000 
added. 2-ycar-olds foaled in New Jer- 
sey, 6 furlongs. Garden State Park, N.J. 

NOVEMBER 11 

Washington D.C. International. SI00,- 
000, 3-year-olds and up. invitational, 
I Vi miles, turf. Laurel. Md. 

Roamcr Handicap. S50.000 added. 3- 
vear-olds, 1 3 16 miles. Aqueduct. N.Y. 

Vineland Handicap. S50.000 added. 3- 
ycar-olds and up, fillies and marcs, 
I Vi miles. Garden Stale Park. N.J. 

Kentucky Jockey Club Slakes, S25.000 
added, 2-year-olds, 1 mile, Churchill 
Downs, Ky. end 




Word to wise young optimists: Stay loose when it comes to insurance 


Think of all the changes ahead of you: a bigger family, 
new home, promotion at work— and far in the future, 
retirement. Think of those changes and you see why 
you should be able to change your insurance as needed. 
That's why w 

insurance. Make sure your insurance can change with 
you, keep pace with you, always fit your needs and 
budget— from the days when your paycheck is on the 
low side to the time when you don’t have to watch 
■ • If this makes sense to you. Occidental 
Change-Easy Term Insurance will make sense on two 
' 

cost for specific terms of time— usually five years or 


more. In fact, its cost is only half to a third the rate of 
traditional, life-long insurance which costs more because 
it provides savings and borrowing values * Second, it 
can be changed as your life changes. You can add to 
it or drop part of it. And you can change it to a life-long 
Occidental plan — without medical exam — when you 
want the extra advantages of savings and borrowing 
' 5 full of change. So stay loose. Call your 

Occidental representative or write Horace Brower at 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of California, 1153 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California. 

Occidental Life 


■ B.F.Goodrich invites you to 




WIN YOURSELF A BARREL 

IHHIAfl I I I !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

OF FUN!!! TELL US THE COMBINED TOTAL 
MILES THESE CHAMPION TRUCK DRIVERS HAVE 
TRAVELED WITHOUT AN ACCIDENT : HE : 

★ CHARGEABLE ACCIDENT ★ 




THESE TRUCK FACTS & 
FIGURES WILL HELP YOU 
MAKE YOUR ESTIMATE 

I! 1 1 1 1 1 II II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 Mill 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 III 1 1 


In one year trucks work 78 days and carry 240 tons 
of goods for every family in America. Nationally, this 
adds up to over 12-million trucks traveling some 
120-billion miles. 


To keep this vast fleet — and you — safe on the high- 
ways. trucking companies maintain regular driver 
training and refresher programs (so good they're 
models for school driving courses). Supervisors go 
out with new drivers. Many companies maintain their 
own highway safety patrols. State trucking associa- 
tions have their own safety programs. 

Result: truck drivers are safe, professional drivers. 
Proof: 21 of the drivers in last year's American Truck- 
ing Associations' National Roadeo had a combined 
record of 280 years and 11,690,000 miles without a 
chargeable accident! 



A Louisiana driving champion 


RF.Goodrich 


B. F. Goodrich — ATA Foundation Safe Miles Contest 
P.O. Box 5601. Cleveland 1, Ohio 

I estimate the 3 champion truck drivers have traveled 

a combined total of miles 

without a chargeable accident as of Aug. 15, 1961. 
If I win please fill my barrel with . ■ 


Address — 
City 


Join B.F.Goodrich, proud of its role as a major sup- 
plier of tires to the trucking industry, in saluting these 
safety achievements. Then get out your pencil and 
figure how far our 3 champions (they all competed 
in this year's Roadeo) have traveled without an acci- 
dent as of Aug. 15. 1961. If your estimate is closest 
to the correct total, you’ll win 

Your choice of a barrel full of first-quality 
Spalding golf balls or footballs or baseballs 


(Think what a hero you'll be if you donate part of your 
winnings to a worthy organization in your community.) 


Use the entry blank below (a postal card or letter will 
do). Nothing to buy — nothing to write. Just follow 
these simple rules: 


1. WHAf TO DO Send us your name, address, mileage estimate and choice 
of prize (please print . Enter as often as you wish, but no more than one 
estimate per entry and one entry per envelope. 

2. CLOSING DATE Entries must be postmarked by midnight. Oct. IS and 
received by midnight, Oct. 20. 1961. 


3. WHO CAN ENTER All persons living in the U S. eicept employees (and 
their families; of B F.Goodtich. its advertising agencies, the ATA Foundation, 
the ATA. state trucking associations and the judging organization. Contest 
sub|ecl to federal, state and local regulations. 

4. JUDGING. Decision of the judging organization is final In the event of a 
tie, this additional question will be asked How lat has this la 4th) driver 

traveled without an accident? Winner will be notified approximately 10 
days alter contest closes. All entries become the property of B.F Goodrich 
for any and all purposes, and none will be returned. In fairness to all, no 
correspondence concerning this contest will be entered into. 


In the dark? 


If it’s on the subject 
of sports cars for ’62, 
you’ll find your hometown 
BMC dealer ready, willing 
and able to enlighten 
you on them ah. 

Naturally, he’ll boost one 
of the BMC stable 
of champions. 

After you’ve test-driven one-^ 
compared parts and service 
facilities and warranties with 
those of other makers— 
we’ll bet you will do some 
boosting of your own. 

See the light? 



MG MIDGET 

MG A 1600 Mk. II 

AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 Mk. II 

SPRITE 

Going abroad? Hava a BMC car 
meat you on arrival. Wrlla for dala/ls. 


Products of The British Motor Corporation, Ltd., makers of MG. Austin Healey. Sprite. Morris and Austin cars. 
Represented In the United States by Hambro Automotive Corporation, 27 West 57th Street. New York 19. N. Y. 



SCORECARD 


THE STUBBORN MEN 

The Massachusetts State Boxing Com- 
mission’s regal refusal to let an out-of- 
state referee handle the Floyd Patterson- 
Torn McNeeley heavyweight champion- 
ship bout and the stubborn opposition 
of Cus D’Amato to any other arrange- 
ment has resulted in a needless impasse. 
There was precedent for an out-of-state 
referee since Rocky Marciano, long a 
resident of Florida, has been licensed to 
referee in Massachusetts. But the com- 
mission stood as stiff as dried cod, and 
the fight will now go elsewhere. 

What stuck in the commission's craw 
was the blunt phraseology of the contract 
dropped on its table, without the cus- 
tomary diplomatic preliminaries, by Pro- 
moter Tom Bolan, a bit of an amateur 
in boxing. Had Bolan discussed the mat- 
ter with the commission before his formal 
presentation everything might easily have 
been straightened out by a simple re- 
phrasing of the contract, and face could 
have been saved all around. 

Now Boston has lost the fight, and 
Bolan has lost his best site. It is not the 
first round he has lost since he became 
president of Championship Sports Inc. 
Bolan 's first defeat came after he an- 
nounced that either Eddie Machen or 
Britain’s Henry Cooper would be Pat- 
terson's next opponent. He did this with- 
out consulting D’Amato, apparently 
because he believed the persistent rumor 
that Patterson no longer listens to his 
manager. But Patterson does, and at 
D’Amato’s enraged insistence McNee- 
ley became the opponent. 

Where will the fight go now? It looks 
like Toronto, in very late November. 

YOU CAN STILL MAKE IT 

How old are you? Was that really semi- 
pro ball you used to play, or more like 
sandlot? Did you, truly, hit against 
Johnny Sain at Corpus Christi? Does that 
glove on the shelf in the garage feel very 
stiff and slick and old and cold when 
you put your hand in it? Well, cheer up. 
Warren Spahn, age 40, won his 21st 
game last week for the 1 1 th season. That 
means he is still the best pitcher alive. 


And that means, of course, that anyone 
under 40 still has time to make the ma- 
jor leagues. 

Anyone over 40 would do well to re- 
member Satchel Paige. 

THE SKIPPER SKIPS 

There is a yachtsman named Bus Mos- 
bachcr, about whom two things arc im- 
portant: 1 ) he is a master of sailing tac- 
tics, and 2) he is a master of sailing tact. 
Last spring Mosbacher. the master of 
tactics, was invited to skipper Easterner 
to see if he could get the boat honed to 
America’s Cup standards (SI, July 17). 
Last week Mosbacher, the master of 
tact, invited himself off the helm of 
Easterner forever. What he 
said as he left was, “I thank 
Mr. Hovey for a wonderful 
summer." 

What he did not say was 
that Chandler Hovey, the 81- 
year-old Boston banker who 
owns the boat, gave Mosbacher 
and Easterner a fiercely frus- 
trating season. In the first big 
race Mosbacher was handi- 
capped by inadequate racing 
gear and coveys of Hoveys 
swarming around the boat. He 
still managed to beat the de- 
fending champion, Columbia, 
and the top contender, Weath- 
erly. 

This should have been a sig- 
nal to Mr. Hovey. He should 
have decided that day whether 
he was going to continue sailing 
Easterner as a family boat and 
forget about the America’s 
Cup. Or he should have given Bus and 
Easterner the things they needed to keep 
on winning and become one of the finest 
of all cup defenders. Things like new 
sails in time for major regattas, not two 
or three weeks late; things like a new 
boom to replace the limp, cumbersome 
sail-stretcher the boat now has; things 
like getting rid of extra berths and bulk- 
heads and inefficient double shrouds; 
things like putting the very best crew 
aboard— and the Hovey clan ashore, 


where it belongs in a big-time race. 

But none of this happened, and East- 
erner pooped along through summer, 
winning occasionally because no boat 
with Mosbacher steering is going to lose 
them all. but losing too often because 
no family fun boat can dominate in 
America’s Cup competition. So, at the 
end of summer, the skipper quit. We 
want to wish the Hoveys happy family 
sailing. After all, it is their boat. 

VIVA LA DIFERENCI A 

At this moment, somewhere between 
Mexico City and Guatemala City, a 31- 
foot, 10-ton Army-surplus amphibious 
truck is rumbling along, filled with eight 
college boys, an electric banjo, assorted 
ukuleles and drums, 300 pounds of dog 
food, a dog and all the good will in the 
world. The expedition, informally ap- 
proved by the State Department, is of- 
ficially called “Operation Americas’’ and 
it is going all the way to Buenos Aires. 
The crew will live aboard the “duck" 
the entire time, traveling by road where 
there are roads, mushing amphibiously 



into the water wherever necessary. At 
each stop the crew members will sing 
folk songs. They arc doing all this, said 
a spokesman, “to show the peoples of 
Latin America that we are no different 
than they are." Huh? 

BIMBOS 

The University of Texas football team 
was far, far from home when it played 
way out in Berkeley, Calif., and it had 
brought along no cheerleaders. One of 

continued 
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the Longhorn rooters rushed over to San 
Francisco to Bimbo's 365 Club, which 
until now has been known mainly as 
the site of a nude girl about a foot high 
who lives in a goldfish bowl. The en- 
thusiast hired six cuties from the chorus 
line. Clothed (playsuits and high heels), 
they appeared on the field, kicked and 
squealed the team to a 28 3 victory over 
Cal. With a little bit of luck, this could 
get to be a trend. 

EVERYBODY GETS HURT 

Sant Snead was fined $500 and suspend- 
ed six months for playing in a pro- 
amateur tournament in Cincinnati- The 
PGA said he should have been playing 
(if he played at all) in a PGA tourna- 
ment at Portland. Ore. The ruling cost 
Snead his place on the prestigious Ryder 
Cup team for next week's matches in 
Circat Britain. 

"I fell as innocent as a babe in the 
woods when I went up to Cincinnati." 
Snead drawled the other day. ”1 wrote 
Portland three weeks before their tour- 
WMVAivA, \w\- regards to esevy body , 
and told them I wouldn't be coming out. 
The Cincinnati invitation came at the 
last minute and 1 figured it wasn't any- 
thing more than a glorified exhibition. 
So I went. Five minutes before I'm set 
to tee ofT someone tells me I'd better 
get permission from the Portland spon- 
sors. so I sent off a wire right away. 
When I finish 18 holes I come into the 
clubhouse and there's the answer: ‘Per- 
mission not granted.' " Snead pulled out 
of the event on the spot, but the suspen- 
sion came anyway. 

The code which Snead violated is 
spelled out clearly in the PGA bylaws, 
and there is no doubt about its appli- 
cability here. I (states that any player who 
has won a PGA-approvcd or co-spon- 
sored tournament in the preceding cal- 
endar year must receive permission to 
duck any regular PGA show in favor of 
another event. The rule is designed to 
protect PGA sponsors who seek to enlist 
the best fields for their tournaments. 
But docs it work that way? Golfers who 
generate as much excitement as Snead 
can take in as much money playing ex- 
hibitions and making appearances as 
they can competing on the tournament 
circuit. In this case the punishment is in 
reality being inflicted on the sponsors 
of tournaments held between now and 
March, when the suspension expires. 
They would gladly give up a dozen Joe 


Zilchcs if they could count on the Sneads 
to bring in the crowds. This penalty 
merely hurts the sponsors if is designed 
to protect. 

A PLAN TO SAVE THE MINORS 

“The demise of the minor leagues," says 
Robert J. Philbin, a 48-year-old free- 
lance sportscaster. “is only a breath 
away. This is no time for rule makers to 
go into prolonged consultation. The mi- 
nor leagues' revival by the summer of 
1962 depends on some drastic action 
that may well involve pulling ofT the 
old corn plasters and injecting a new 
wonder drug." Mr. Philhin's wonder 
drug is called Hitler's Choice and some 
of its rules follow : 

1 1 Since baseball gives a decided ad- 
vantage (o the left-handed hilter by giv- 
ing him a step less in reaching first base. 
Hitter's Choice allows the hitter to pro- 
ceed to cither first base or third upon 
hitting the ball. 

2 1 Once the hitler commits himself to 
cither third or first, any further progress 
around the bases must be made in the 
same direction. 

3 ) The bases are enlarged aw Inch on 
each side (total four inches) and this al- 
lows all the bases to be doubly occupied. 
A home run with the bases doubly load- 
ed would then account for seven runs. 

4) Instead of four balls and three 
strikes. Hitter's Choice allows three balls 
and two strikes. Pitchers would be afraid 
to throw balls and hitters afraid to take 
strikes and the game would thus be 
speeded up. 

5) If two runners try to reach the same 
base both must make it safely or else a 
double play results. This, of course, 
would mean that a left-handed shortstop 
would be just as valuable as a right- 
handed shortstop because he could make 
the pivot at second base and throw to 
third to complete the double play. 

6) If a fly ball is hit to the right fielder 
only the man on first could try to score; 
if it goes to the left fielder only the man 
on third could fry to score. 

Any questions? 

BAD DEAL (CONT.) 

There is another move afoot to monop- 
olize harness racing in New York state. 
And since New York racing so clearly 
dominates and sets the standards for the 
sport nationwide, it is disturbing to ob- 
serve the inaction of the New York State 
Harness Racing Commission in the face 
of this challenge. 

When the owners of Yonkers Raceway 
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tried to gain control of Roosevelt Race- 
way recently (SI, July 24). public pro- 
test thwarted the deal. Now William 
Zeckendorf’s real estate firm of Webb 
& Knapp is reported trying to buy con- 
trol of both tracks and apparently al- 
ready has Yonkers in the bag. No one 
seems concerned by the fact that a state 
commission strongly recommended that 
no one group should own two racing 
licenses. The purpose of the ruling, an 
excellent one. is to keep any single group 
from controlling the policies of racing 
from March to December in trotting's 
prime market. We assume the people in- 
volved have so much political power that 
they think they can ignore such sound 
recommendations. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

George Garcff is commissioner of a very 
minor football league, but when it comes 
to handling disciplinary problems he is 
a major leaguer. Two weeks ago Garelf 
was among 6,000 spectators watching a 
United Football League game in Co- 
lumbus. With 51 seconds left to play and 
the Columbus Colts leading 27 -14, Gene 
Kellogg, a Cleveland Bulldogs' defensive 
end. knocked down Field Judge Bob 
Donald with a surprise punch to the 
ribs. Almost simultaneously, according 
to the commissioner, Cleveland Assist- 
ant Coach Billy Reynolds, who once 
played halfback in the big leagues but 
didn’t seem to learn anything, raced 
onto the field and grabbed Umpire Mike 
Mileusnich, who fell to the ground. 

Unlike Commissioner Joe Foss of the 
American Football League (who "pun- 
ishes" by secret memorandum). Com- 
missioner Gareff took prompt and pub- 
lic action. He suspended sneak puncher 
Kellogg for the season, threw Reynolds 
out of the league for life. Judge Landis 
would have beamed his approval. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Beano Cook, University of Pittsburgh 
sports publicity director, on why an out- 
standing basketball player dropped out 
of school: "He got tired of his dad writ- 
ing him for money.” 

• Eddie Erdclatz, ex-Oakland Raiders 
coach, when asked what he had studied 
at St. Mary’s: "The morning paper." 

• Herb Leggett. Phoenix, Ariz. banker, 
on swimming pools: "After serving as 
bartender and lifeguard, you conclude 
that a swimming pool is a thing of beauty 
and a joy for others. A peculiar property 
of water is that it stimulates the thirst — 
for everything except water.” end 
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A civilized Dry Martini is not a hooker of gin or vodka. That’s why 
you should use enough importedlSoilly Prat French Vermouth to make 
its subtle presence fell. F.xtra dry— pale hut not pallid— this vermouth 
will make a vital difference in your cocktails. Never stir without it. 

NOILLY PRAT EXTRA DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH 


IT MAKES THE PERFECT LIGHT APERITIF ON-THE-ROCKS. BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC , N.Y.C., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U S A. 
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MARIS continued 


Photographs by Tony Trinb 


...AND 

I t was Sunday, October 1, 1961 at 
Yankee Stadium in New York, the 
fourth inning of the last game of the 
season. The clock on the scoreboard 
read 2:42 when Roger Maris came to 
bat for the second time in the game. 
There was no score, one out and no one 
on base. Pitching for the Boston Red 
Sox was Tracy Stallard. a tall 24-year- 
old right-hander with a 2-6 record. The 
first time up, Maris had hit Stallard’s 
first pitch, a good sinker, deep to left 
field, but the ball had been caught. 

Now Stallard threw a fast ball high 
and outside that Maris took for a ball. 
From all over the Stadium, but especial- 
ly from the packed right-field stands. 
Maris' home run territory, came the low 
rumble of boos. Stallard threw another 
fast ball, this time low and inside, and 
again there were boos. Stallard's third 
pitch was a third fast ball — “a strike." 
he said later, “knee-high on the outside 



corner of the plate.” Maris swung, and 
from the instant of impact there was no 
doubt in the mind of anyone (including 
two Cincinnati pitchers in a front-row 
box) that he had just hit his 61st home 
run of the season, more than any other 
player in the history of the game. The 
ball rose toward the right-field stands, 
just to the right of the Yankee bullpen 
some 360 feel from home plate, and fell 
about six rows deep into a wild confu- 
sion of grappling fans. It was caught on 
the fly by a 19-year-old Brooklyn boy 
named Sal Durante who was immedi- 
ately escorted with his precious souvenir 
— a California restaurant man had of- 
fered S5.000 for the ball — to the Yankee 
dressing room. 

Maris circled the bases slowly to a 
standing ovation from the crowd of 
23,000. Yogi Berra, waiting to hit, was 
the first to shake his hand, followed by 
the Yankee bat boy and a jubilant fan. 


Maris disappeared into the dugout, but 
when the applause continued he re- 
appeared on the dugout steps, his hat 
in his hand, a delighted smile on his 
face. When he tried to sit down once 
more his teammates refused to let him. 
pushing him back into view. Again he 
waved his cap at the crowd. At that mo- 
ment the Yankee management flashed 
a message on the scoreboard: maris 61 
HOMERS BREAK RUTH'S 1927 RECORD 
FOR A SEASON. 

There was little new for Maris to say 
to the mob of reporters who surrounded 
him after the game. “I’m happy . . . 
good feeling . . . the greatest." were the 
expectable answers to the expectable 
questions. In the Boston clubhouse Stal- 
lard. who had lost the game to the home 
run, 1-0. was far from despondent. "1*11 
tell you this." he said. “My price just 
went up on the banquet circuit." 

—Walter Bingham 


SAL DURANTE HOLDS HOME RUN BALL OVERHEAD (ARROW) AFTER MAKING CATCH, WHILE FANS BEHIND HIM CONTINUE SEARCH 





THE BEST RACE HORSE 



by WHITNEY TOWER 

K elso won the Woodward Stakes at 
Belmont last Saturday and thereby 
clearly established himself as the best 
horse in the U.S. Is he also the best 
horse in the world? This Sunday in 
Paris the French champion 3-year-old, 
Right Royal, will meet Molvedo, Italy’s 
brilliant son of the prestigious Ribot, 
and some 20 others of Europe's finest in 
the rich (more than SI 75,000) and his- 
toric Priv de ['Arc de Triomphc at 
Longchamp. That race will determine 
Europe's best, and hopefully the winner 
will come to the Washington D.C. In- 
ternational at Laurel on Nov. II. Two 
Russian horses will also be there. So will 
Kelso — and if the owners of these over- 
seas hopefuls want some unsolicited ad- 
vice from a possibly biased source. I sug- 
gest that they bring over fit horses pre- 
pared to run at a genuine champion. 

In only eight years the Woodward 
Stakes has become the most testing event 
in the U.S. racing calendar. It is weight 
for age (120 pounds on 3-year-olds, 126 
on all older horses) — which means that 


a true decision is not influenced by ar- 
bitrary weights assigned by the track 
handicappcr. Its distance of a mile and 
a quarter usually frightens off the many 
rich colts who make an almost tedious 
habit of winning sprint stakes, only to 
stop dead in their tracks when asked to 
demonstrate true stamina against a field 
with any class to it. The Woodward has 
been won twice by Sword Dancer and 
once by such horses as Traffic Judge, 
Mister Gus, Dedicate and Clem. Oth- 
ers who ran in it but were not good 
enough, at least on those particular 
days, include Nashua, Gallant Man, 
Bold Ruler. Round Table. Hillsdale 
and Bald Eagle. The Woodward is not 
a race for pretenders. 

The odds were right 

Last week's renewal drew only five 
starters, and it was obvious that Kelso, 
owned by Mrs. Richard duPont, was 
going to go off as the odds-on favorite. 
He closed at 1 to 2 and ran true to his 
odds. The others battled only for sec- 
ond, third and fourth money. At the 
start, as expected, Llangollen Farm’s 


Divine Comedy and C. V. Whitney's 
Tompion went to the front. Eddie Ar- 
caro stayed just behind them w ith Kelso 
and was followed by Eddie Burke’s 
Whodunit and the sentimental favorite 
of the crowd of 40,212, Jack and Kath- 
erine Price’s Kentucky Derby winner. 
Carry Back. 

Willie Shoemaker had Di\ ine Comedy 
nearly two lengths in front on the back- 
stretch, but as the field went by the half- 
mile pole Arcaro and Kelso ranged up 
alongside Tompion, who was still sec- 
ond. and Tompion gave up the fight. 
Whodunit and Carry Back were never 
really in it. "In the middle of the fur 
turn, with less than half a mile to go, 
1 went after Divine Comedy." said Ar- 
caro later. "All l did was tap Kelso — 
and away he flew." Turning into the 
homestretch, Kelso had already opened 
up three lengths, and by the lime he 
reached the wire he had increased his 
margin to eight. Divine Comedy hung 
on to take second by half a length over 
the late-rushing Carry Back, with Who- 
dunit a neck behind in fourth and Tom- 
pion last by six lengths. 
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IN THE WORLD 


Kelso laid claim to that honor with the speed and 
wide margin of his victory in the Woodward Stakes 
(below). He should have a chance to prove it soon in 
the International at Laurel, against Europe's best 



Belmont is not the fastest race track 
in the world, so Kelso’s time of two 
minutes flat (after Divine Comedy's 
early fractions of 23 I 5. 46 1 15 and 1 . 1 0 
for six furlongs and 1:34 4,5 for the 
mile) makes this one of the most re- 
markable races ever run in New York. 
It tied a 48-year-old track record set by 
Whisk Broom II (a time, incidentally, 
that is still being disputed by old hands, 
who claim Whisk Broom's manual tim- 
ers mistakenly slopped their watches be- 
fore the winner crossed the finish line). 
In modern times only one other horse, 
Tom Fool, has covered a mile and a 
quarter at Belmont in less than 2:01. 
The Greentree champion won the 1953 
Suburban in 2:00 3 5. Kelso undoubt- 
edly could have broken two minutes if 
Arcaro had realized that a record was in 
sight. “If they’d told meat the 16th pole 
about the time,” he said. “I might have 
shook him up a bit. Even as it was, I had 
to keep tapping him down the stretch 
because I felt that he was trying to loaf 
on me.” 

Ironically, for much the same reason 
that Tom Fool did not receive the full 


acclaim he deserved. Kelso has not been 
entirely accepted by the public as, for 
example. Carry Back has been. A Ken- 
tucky Derby. Prcakncss or Belmont w in- 
ner wins fame automatically. What 
horses do when they become "old.” at 
4. is too often thought to be of no con- 
sequence. Since neither Tom Fool nor 
Kelso ran in any of the Triple Crown 
classics for 3-year-olds their accomplish- 
ments may never be fully appreciated. 

Two defoats in two years 

Earlier this year Kelso joined Whisk 
Broom II and Tom Fool as the only 
horses to win the handicap triple crown, 
consisting of the Metropolitan, the Sub- 
urban and the Brooklyn. He did it under 
burdens of 130, 133 and 136 pounds, 
giving away gobs of weight to his rivals. 
It was a tremendous achievement, as 
Tom Fool's had been eight years earlier. 
Kelso came to the races late a year ago. 
but when he did he immediately began 
winning. This year it has been the same 
story. In these two years he has had 16 
starts and won 14 of them (as a 2-ycar- 
old in 1959 Kelso started only three 


times, winning once and finishing sec- 
ond twice). Both defeats came at Chi- 
cago's Arlington Park; after finishing 
fourth there a month ago Arcaro insist- 
ed, “The track was like a skating rink 
— all slidy and slick.” 

I he U.S. candidate for best horse in 
the world is neither ugly nor particularly 
pretty. He is a combination dark bay 
and brown and. like the Italian cham- 
pion. Riboi. does not look impressive 
until he begins moving. Then the beauti- 
ful rhythm and smooth action imme- 
diately stamp him an individual with 
unique class. Unfortunately, Kelso, a 
son of the brilliant sprinter Your Host 
and the Count Fleet mare Maid of 
Flight, is a gelding and will be unable 
to pass on his championship qualities. 

Arcaro has this to say: “I’m not kid- 
ding. I think he may be as great as Cita- 
tion. Citation was the best I ever saw or 
rode, and since his day I've either ridden 
or ridden against every other good horse 
in the country. If Kelso goes on winning 
like this I'll have to say he's as good as 
Citation— and I never thought I'd be 
saying that about any horse.” end 
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HOPE REVIVES IN 
SOUTH BEND 


by ROY TERRELL 

T here was a pep rally in South Bend 
on Friday night that began in bedlam 
and proceeded directly to hysteria, where 
it remained for several hours. On Satur- 
day the Notre Dame Golden Dome, fresh- 
ly gilded, flashed back the rays of the 
autumn sun until Our Lady danced in 
the air like some celestial vision. On the 
cover of the game program, wearing 
his old magical, twisted grin, was Knute 
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The luck was all against the Irish, but a pair of fleet backs 
and a rough line had Notre Dame alumni— the real and 
the subway article— burbling about a new golden age 


I. l*>6l 





Rocknc, back to haunt Notre Dame op- 
ponents once again. The only thing miss- 
ing was George Gipp. 

After the band swung into the most 
famous college fight song ever written, 
and 55,000 people swallowed the lumps 
in their throats long enough to shake 
down the thunder from the sky, Okla- 
homa didn't have a chance. Notre Dame 
won the ball game 19-6. and if the luck 
of the Irish hadn't called a brief time 
out, figuring perhaps that it had accom- 
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plished enough for one day, the score 
could have gone much higher. 

A 165-pound halfback from Donora, 
Pa., Angelo Dabicro, ran through Okla- 
homa like a berserk water bug and a 
200-pound junior fullback from Chicago 
named Mike Lind spread havoc in Da- 
biero's wake, but the Oklahomans, al- 
though frequently close to destruction, 
retained enough presence of mind to re- 
cover two Irish fumbles and intercept 
two passes. Notre Dame also lost a touch- 
down when Quarterback Darylc La- 
monica's 15-yard scoring run in the 
fourth quarter was called back, and the 
Irish sophomores played like sopho- 
mores to blow a final chance. 

The Irish had no passing attack worth 
mentioning — Lamonica and sophomore 
Frank Budka completed only three of 
eight attempts for 25 relatively useless 
yards— but Notre Dame didn't really 
need passes. It had Dabiero and Lind 
and that big line. Dabiero, a sandy- 
haired little assassin with a snaggle- 
tooth grin, led Notre Dame ball carriers 
in the disastrous I960 season with 325 
yards. He is well on the way to matching 
that total after one game. Dabiero raced 
through Oklahoma on his weaving runs 
for 176 yards in 1 1 carries, and one of 
these went 51 yards for his team's first 
touchdow n. Lind scored tw ice. once from 
23 yards out, again from the two. and 
he gained 121 yards in 18 tries. In all. 
Notre Dame gained 367 yards on the 
ground. Oklahoma had 125. 

For much of the first half, the big 
crowd and a national audience watch- 
ing ABC's weekly television effort saw 
a tight game. A good sophomore quar- 
terback named Bill Van Burkleo, after 
limping for three weeks on an ankle in- 
jured in an early Oklahoma scrimmage, 
took over the ball club and led the Soon- 
ers down to Notre Dame’s 10 late in the 
second quarter. There a penalty pushed 
Oklahoma back five yards, and Karl 
Milstead's field goal try was blocked. 

From its own 41. Notre Dame scored 
in two plays. Lind went over left tackle 
for eight yards (Notre Dame picked on 
the left side most of the day), then Da- 
biero. taking a hand-off from Lamonica, 
swung around left end, faked a couple 
of Oklahoma tacklers onto their nose- 
guards and cut loose on his long touch- 
down run. 


Oklahoma came back almost immedi- 
ately on a rather unusual maneuver. Joe 
Perkowski's kickoff— into a wind that 
sometimes came gusting over the sta- 
dium wall at 45 miles an hour hung 
in the air so long that the Notre Dame 
tacklers ran past it. Gary Wylie, fielding 
the ball for Oklahoma on the 25, found 
hardly anyone in front of him and lum- 
bered 47 yards to the Irish 28 before 
Frank Minik finally came scooting 
across to bang him out of bounds. Van 
Burkleo sent the Sooners on down to 
the six in six plays, and Jackie Cowan 
took a pitchout around right end from 
there. Milstead's kick was wide to the 
right, and Oklahoma was never to get 
closer than the Notre Dame 26 again. 

The second Irish drive went 74 yards 
in seven plays. Dabiero ran for seven and 
21, Lind for 21 more in three tries. Then, 
from the Oklahoma 23, Lamonica faked 
to Dabiero going right, and 10 Okla- 
homa defenders went that way, too. So 
Lamonica handed the ball off behind his 
back to Lind, who was proceeding to- 
ward left tackle. As it turned out. only 
the Oklahoma safety man, Mike McClel- 
lan, remained in Lind’s way, but Les 
Traver went across from his end position 
to throw a block and that removed Mc- 
Clellan. Lind stepped neatly around the 
two bodies to score. Perkowski's kick 
was good. 

Notre Dame’s final touchdown drive 
covered 62 yards, very quickly. Dabiero 
contributed runs of 22 and 30 yards, 
while Lind got the rest by smashing for 
eight and two. 

"We feel," said Notre Dame Coach 
Joe Kuharieh, "that the men handled 
their offensive assignments well. Dabiero 
seems to have matured." 

'Twas a famous victory 

It was a good victory, even over an 
Oklahoma team that had its second unit 
decimated by injuries in the weeks of 
practice leading up to the opener and 
was therefore ill equipped to cope with 
Notre Dame's superior size and depth 
in the second half. And it was a victory 
that set Notre Dame fans from Puget 
Sound to Omsk talking about the re- 
turn to the days of Rockne and Frank 
Leahy which, of course, is what Notre 
Dame fans talk about after every win- 
ning game. But they should be cautioned 

continued on page 64 



Just Like Ike 
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Well, perhaps not just like. After all. this golfer is a Democrat, not a Photographs by J. Walter Green— Associated Press 

Republican, but she does live in the White House. And even though 
she only started learning the game last summer, Jackie Kennedy al- 
ready swings a golf club with a veteran’s natural grace, as these pictures 
— shot through a telephoto lens in Newport last week — plainly show. 
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Upward 
to Defeat 

Dale Williams, Universily of Georgia 
quarterback, is living high, all light, 
but he isn't exactly soaring to victory. 
As a matter of fact, the Vanderbilt line- 
backer seemingly groveling in defeat 
on the ground below is the victorious 
one. He has just sent Williams aloft 
by bumping him clear out of bounds in 
a game which Williams and his team- 
males lost by a solidly carlhbound 21-0. 
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ARMS AND 
FOR CINCY 

by WALTER BINGHAM 


THE MEN 


A crossword-puzzle addict, the son of a Chicago policeman, 
a noted author and a quiet Texan are among the Cincinnati 
pitchers who are challenging the Yankee power in the Series 


O n the day they won the National 
League pennant, the following 
things happened to the Cincinnati Reds: 
Frank Robinson dropped a fly ball. Jer- 
ry Lynch let one fall at his feet. Lddic 
Kasko picked up a ground ball, started 
to throw and fell down. Gordy Coleman 
tripped over a sliding base runner. And 
Gene Freese, instead of scooping up a 
ground ball and tagging third base for 
a force out, decided to let the ball roll 
foul. It didn't. Fielding, clearly, did not 
win the pennant for Cincinnati. 


Nor was it hitting, although certainly 
Cincinnati’s hitting was better than its 
fielding. But the team's batting average 
was still third in the league, and three 
other teams hit more home runs. What 
won the pennant for the Reds was pitch- 
ing, the best in the league: and if the 
Reds beat the Yankees in the World Se- 
ries, it will be pitching that will do it. 

The most successful of the Cincinnati 
pitchers this season has been Joey Jay, a 
huge, bushy-browed, dark-haired, green- 
eyed right-hander who wears sports jack- 


ets and conservative tics, cashmere sweat- 
ers, Argylc socks and cordovan loafers, 
and who docs crossword puzzles on the 
bus to the ballpark. At 26, he consid- 
ers himself a veteran. “Jim Turner has 
helped some of the young pitchers on 
the slalT.” he says — excluding Joey Jay. 
Jay also bristles at the suggestion that 
either Turner, the Cincinnati pitching 
coach, or Fred Hutchinson, the manag- 
er. has performed some bit of magic to 
convert him (he was a Milwaukee Brave 
disappointment) into one of the two 
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what to wear when you walk your polar bear 



Mighty-Mac sees no reason why you shouldn't be as comfortable as he is. Gives you a long jacket that sheds rain and turns away wind. 
Lines it with a Borg high-pile fabric of Orion* Acrylic, so fleecy warm it will make even the best tempered polar bear wild with envy. 
If you want to tame winter's beastly weather be sure to find the jacket that's Mighty-Mac outside, Borg lined inside, a ^>org fabric 

ISorg PrtnM,M«n8i 0> man made o«- or mo- o» th«. U S. Paicnii. 2.630.619. 2.680.360. 2.705.880; 2.710.525. 2.7 37.702. 2.815.558: 2.934.809. , Du?on( IrilfmtT* 
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(jRA A I) PRIX is I In' name for this 


mar hind of Pontiac. It is a hiyhty 
persona t and specially designed car, 
■wlded to the famous Wide-Track family. Measures just 4]A feet from 
road to roof line. Has grille and rear deck styliny all its own. It's quick 
•and nimble but much more civilized and comfortable than a sports car, 
with 303 h.p. I -(S’, 4-barret carburetor, dual exhausts, center console, 
tachometer and performance axle. Aluminum wheels, 4-speed slick, Hydra- 

'Matic are extra-cost options. Snap yourself down in one of its deep- 

* 

c rad liny bucket seats, serenely surrounded by one of five solid-color 
interiors. Here's a car t lad's luxurious without beiny a stuffed shirt about 
it! Push the “yo” pedal. Man, this is dririny! This is Grand Prix. Who 
else but Pontiac could hare built it I Who else but you could enjoy it 


so much? The 

c 

Pontiac Grand Prix is 

at your Pontiac dealer's now. 
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We’re pouring blushing Creme de Noyaux, 
one of the delicious Liqueurs in this 
"drink-of-the-year"-Bols Pousse Cafe. You 
can discover the taste delight of this liq- 
uid rainbow by merely asking for it at your 
special tavern or club, or make Bols 
Pousse Cafe at home. Just pick up four of 
the Bols original “HOST SIZE” bottles 
and the easy to follow recipe booklet at 
your liquor store. To help you become a 
real Bols Pousse Cafe expert, get an ex- 
clusive Bols Magifloat server (shown in 
liqueur glass above) by sending 25< to: 
Bols Magifloat, Erven Lucas Bols Distilling 
Co., P.0. Box 5000 D, Spring Park, Minn. 


Remember-only with Bols is the Pousse 
Cafe perfect! 


<$Lf575 



mM 


©I960. ERVEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO. 
LOUISVILLE. KY.. 60 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U. S.A. 
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ARMS FOR CINCY continued 

biggest winners in the National League. 

’Tm pitching the same way I did when 
I was with the Braves,” he says. “No one 
taught me any new pitches or anything 
like that. The difference is that I'm get- 
ting a chance to pitch with the Reds. 
It's hard to work much when you have 
guys like Spahn, Burdette and Buhl 
around. Last year I started 1 1 games 
and won six of them. This year I started 
34 games and won 21. Thai's the only 
difference.” 

The Braves' management might ex- 
plain it another way. *'Lazy," ■•tempera- 
mental” and “self-satisfied" were the 
words they once used for Joey Jay. The 
Braves signed Jay to a S50.000 bonus in 
1953. He was only 18 and needed experi- 
ence badly, but under the bonus rule at 
the time, he had to spend two years with 
the Braves. 

Jay quickly won himself a reputation 
as an eater and sleeper of championship 
caliber. He seldom was seen awake with- 
out a candy bar or a soft drink, often 
with both. He would eat in the bull- 
pen during ball games. At one point he 
weighed 245 pounds, which even at his 
height — 6 feet 4 inches made him look 
fat. (A Milwaukee paper once ran a 
headline saying: poundage no prob- 
lem, SAYS PONDEROUS JOEY JAY.) 

On his first road trip with the Braves 
he overslept one day and arrived at the 
park only 20 minutes before gametime. 
Some of the older players, who resented 
bonus players anyway, didn't let Jay 
forget it. Another time Jay fell asleep on 
the bus coming back from Ebbets Field 
in Brooklyn. When the bus arrived at the 
ho el, all the players tiptoed off and the 
bus drove away still carrying Jay, fast 
asleep. 

When Jay was finally eligible for the 
minors, he had a rough time. "He was a 
problem then,” recalls his friend and 
former manager. Ben Geraghty. "He 
hadn’t grown up. He had an awful tem- 
per. I remember once he threw a handful 
of sand into the stands after a bad call 
and I thought the fans were going to 
scalp him. He had just been married, his 
control was wild and he had been sit- 
ting on a major league bench too long.” 

Two incidents in Jay's minor league 
career helped mature him. One night 
when he was pitching for Wichita he 
got what he thought was a bad call from 
the umpire. Jay threw his glove in the 
air, stalked off the field, took a show- 
er, got dressed and left. Lynn Stone, 


the business manager, fined Jay S250. 

"Jay couldn't believe we would do a 
thing like that and make it stick,” says 
Stone. "He had been pampered all the 
time he was in baseball. 1 told him he 
was going to have to grow up." 

The other incident occurred in Indian- 
apolis when Jay. disgusted with himself, 
started lobbing the ball up to the plate. 
"The other team beat the pants off us," 
Geraghty recalls. "I had a team meeting 
the next day and told Joey that if he 
didn't have the guts to act like a man, he 
could clear out. We won 1 2 straight after 
that and Jay didn't lose another game 
that season." 

Back to the Braves 

That season was 1957 and Jay finished 
with a 17-10 record at Wichita, good 
enough for him to be recalled by the 
Braves. During the next three years Jay 
had some brilliant moments and some 
dismal ones. He won live games during 
an 18-day stretch in July of 1958, and it 
looked as if he had earned a place on 
the starting rotation alongside Warren 
Spahn and Lou Burdette. But in late 
August, Jay broke a finger and was out 
the rest of the season, missing a chance 
to pitch in the World Series. 

The next season Jay started sluggishly 
and by mid-July his record was 3-6. 
Manager Fred Haney blew up. "He just 
won't do anything in pregame drills. 
He's fat and he's too lazy to get in 
shape." Haney said. 

"I can't believe Fred really said that," 
Jay said recently. "Sometimes things 
have a way of getting mixed up." 

Last year Jay's record was 9-8. “I was 
a spot starter,” he says. "Spahn wouldn't 
pitch against the Dodgers, so I’d take his 
turn. Buhl didn't go against the Reds, so 
I'd fill in. I only pitched 133 innings and 
that's not enough.” 

During the winter the Braves traded 
Jay and Juan Pizarro, another young 
pitcher in much the same predicament as 
Jay, for Shortstop Roy McMillan. (The 
Reds then sent Pizarro to the White Sox 
for Gene Freese.) Fred Hutchinson an- 
nounced that Jay would be a regular 
member of the starting rotation and 
worked him hard in spring training. He 
was shaky during the exhibition season 
and suffered a merciless pounding by Ihe 
Braves, his old teammates. Worse yet, 
Roy McMillan, the man for whom he 
was traded, hit two home runs. 

"It didn't worry me,” Jay says now. 
"I'm always a slow starter. It takes me a 
while to work into shape." 

continued 
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FOLLOW-THROUGH. Keep your motion 
smooth. Smoothness is the outstanding thing 
you vs til notice about Sam's famous swing. 
The hat is Mallory's ncwSwissColony. S9.95. 



PITCHING. Stand natural: ., keep your swing 
comfortable. Most pros open up their stance 
a little lor the short irons. Here Sam's hat 
is the exclusive new Mallory Cricket. SI 1.95. 



PUTTING. Look carefully. Trace in your 
mind's eye the path the ball must take. 
Here Sam wears the Sam Snead. SI 1.95, 
a new Mallory style he personally selected. 


Want to get into 
Sam Snead’s League? 


When it comes to golf and hats, Samuel 
Jackson Snead is one of the hardest men in 
the world to beat. But while his brand of 
golf may be pure Snead, the label inside 
this hat says “Mallory.” It’s the Mallory 
Retriever, SI 1.95, in a modern color mix 
that looks well with practically any suit or 
jacket. A striking medallion adds just the 
right custom hat accent. Ask your Mallory 
dealer to show you the Retriever, today. 
Whether you play Sam Snead's brand of 
golf or not, you can wear his brand of hat. 



Mallory Hats 


authentic 

Pendleton 

woolens 


Turnabout is fair play! This manly 
Pendleton "Turnabout'' " jacket is a 
rich plaid on (he outside, colorful 
us only 100* i virgin wool can l>c; 
warm and comfortable yet light and 
lithe in wool's unique way. Reversible, 
with slash pockets on the wool side, 
patch pockets on the poplin side. 
Under it, a pair of Pendleton 100*To 
virgin wool flannel slacks. The 
Turnabout, 35.00. Slacks, 23.95. 

Jointly sponsored with Am 




For descriptive Pendleton sportswear literature, 
u'ritr department IVJ546I Pendleton Woolen 
Mills. Portland I, Oregon. 


ARMS FOR CINCY continued 

Jay also started the season slowly, 
though it was hardly his fault. In his first 
three games, the Reds got him no runs. 
But then, starting with a one-hit shutout 
against the Phillies, Jay won 13 of his 
next 14 games, as the Reds moved from 
last place (April 30) to first place by six 
games (July 15). Jay continued to win 
during the summer and, as if fate had 
arranged it, he faced the Braves in Sep- 
tember with 19 wins. The Reds got him 
only one run. but Jay allowed none, 
beating the Braves for his 20th victory — 
a moment he regards with relish. 

The pitcher Manager Fred Hutchin- 
son selected to start the Series is a 24- 
year-old left-hander named Jim O'Toole, 
son of a Chicago policeman. Over the 
last half of the season. O'Toole was 
Cincinnati's best pitcher, finishing with 
a 19-9 record after being 6-7 in early 
July. 

O'Toole is a confident, breezy young 
man. When he was a boy. his father tried 
to change him into a right-hander. He 
refused. The nuns at school tried next. 
He still refused. That stubborn streak 
remains. “No one could tell him how 
to pitch," says a teammate. “He was 
going to learn it all himself and by golly 
if he didn't." 

O'Toole signed with the Reds in 1958 
for a $50,000 bonus and spent the season 
in Nashville. He won 20 games, was 
voted Minor League Player of the Year 
and appeared on the Ed Sullivan Show. 
“I didn’t have any speaking lines." he 
says. “1 just smiled. Whitey Ford was 
on the same show." 

O'Toole was a diligent worker. He 
wrote think on the back of his glove, 
kept tape-recorded notes on how to 
pitch to batters and jotted down the 
preachings of Birdie Tcbbctts, then the 
Cincinnati manager. The Reds brought 
him up in 1959, and he finished with a 
5-8 record. Last year he was 12-12. 

In one game last year he gave up three 
bunt singles to Bill White of the Cardi- 
nals. The third time it happened, Fred 
Hutchinson arrived at the mound as 
though by catapult. "I'm sorry. Babe," 
O'Toole said brashly. "I gave him my 
best shot." 

“Well, Babe," growled Hutch, "your 
best shot isn't good enough," 

“He's still an immature kid." says one 
of the Cincinnati sportswriters. "He's 
likely to call you anything. But it's that 
same spirit that's going to make him a 
great pitcher." 


Bob Purkcy, 32, won 16 games this 
year. He threw a knuckle ball often 
enough and well enough to cause the 
Cincinnati management to buy an ex- 
ceptionally large catcher's glove like the 
one Baltimore uses when Hoyt Wilhelm 
is at work. Purkey does not throw hard. 
"Watch him warm up and you wouldn't 
give 5c for him," Birdie Tcbbctts once 
said. "But he gets them out." 

Several years ago Purkey was watch- 
ing the Yankees and Braves in the World 
Scries. Eddie Mathews got up with the 
bases loaded and the Yankees brought 
in a new pitcher. "How would you like 
to be coming in to pitch in a position 
like that?" his wife asked him. 

"Just give me a chance," Purkey said 
to her. He has that chance now. 

Jim Brosnan. 32. spent five years in 
the majors as a pitcher of little distinc- 
tion, then wrote a book (SI, March 7, 
I960) — a witty and acid diary of a base- 
ball season — and suddenly found him- 
self one of the most controversial players 
in the game. His pitching, as if respond- 
ing to this stimulus, improved sharply. 
This year, winning 10 games and saving 
16 more. Brosnan has become one of the 
best relief pitchers in baseball. 

Who's interviewing who? 

Brosnan presents a curious problem 
to sportswriters. Cincinnati reporters 
say they arc definitely conscious of the 
fact that when they interview him, they 
themselves arc being interviewed to«*. 
They are. therefore, extremely careful in 
their choice of words, for what they say 
is quite likely to show up in the new 
book Brosnan is writing about Cincin- 
nati's pennant-winning year. 

Bill Henry, 33, is a long, lean Texan 
who has been in and out of the majors 
since 1952. He doesn’t talk much, so of 
course his nickname is Gabby. Henry is 
a left-handed relief pitcher who this year 
won two games and saved 16. He is like- 
ly to be used often in the Series against 
the Yankee left-handed sluggers, Maris, 
Berra and Blanchard. 

Recently Henry was showing his team- 
mates a new shotgun he had bought. 

"What do you hunt with that?” he 
was asked. 

"Ducks," he said. 

"Where do you hunt?" 

"Texas." 

"Did you buy that gun here in Chi- 
cago?" 

"Yup." 

But then there is no rule in baseball 
that pitchers have to talk. end 
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Precious moments never fade away when you 
capture them quickly, easily, automatically with a 
Revere Power-Zoom® movie camera. Just a touch 
of a button glides the F/1.8 focusing mount lens 
from a wide angle scene of the party ... to the sugar 
and lace figure of your little girl ... all the way 
to a sharp 6-foot close-up of her smiling face. 
Focusing . . . zooming . . . and exposing the film 
arc all done automatically . . . with one linger control. 
Extra-large coupled viewfinder shows scenes big 
and clear exactly as being filmed. Famed Wollensak 
Zoom lenses mean clear, sharp movies. Many 
more features. 


Get in on the fun of taking movies with your 
Revere 8mm Electric Eye- Malic Power-Zoom® 
camera. Priced under $200. Sec it at your Revere 
dealer soon. 


/2jeAt-eJije- 

CAMERA COMPANY 
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Now... A New World of Worth from Chevrolet 


1962 Chevrolet 

Rich New Slt/liitt/ nil ft Jet -Smooth Ride! 

It’s built for people who want all the room, refinement and riding comfort found in much 
more expensive cars. The ’62 Chevrolet— with a road-gentling Jet-smooth ride . A new choice 
of V8 skedaddle. Beauty that stays beautiful— right down to new front fender underskirts for 
extra rust resistance. Read on and see if this is the Chevrolet for you. 


t hink of all the fine things you could reasonably want 
in a car, and you're almost sure to find Chevrolet’s 
been thinking right along with you. 

Where are you going to find anything to beat the clean- 
etched elegance of that Body by Fisher craftsmanship? 
Or the spacious comfort of those posh new interiors? And, 
you’ll be happy to know, this is beauty that’s built for keeps 
—right down to new steel front fender underskirts that 
provide extra protection against slush, stones and corrosion. 

But, before you do any deciding, do sample this Jet- 
smooth ’62 Chevrolet on the move. Those trigger-quick 
reflexes (there are 16 power teams to choose from) are 
potent proof of Chevrolet engineers’ determination to please 


the most demanding driving foot. You can have a standard 
135-hp Hi-Thrift 235 Six or 170-hp Turbo-Fire 283 V8 
(both ready to do special things on regular gas) or any one 
of four optional at extra cost V8’s all the way to a hair- 
raising 409-cubic-inch powerhouse with 409 hp. All engines 
have new longer lived mufflers. 

But perhaps the most persuasive of all this new Chev- 
rolet’s charms is that ever-lovin’ Jet-smooth ride— with a 
Full Coil spring coddling you at every wheel and more than 
700 cushioning filters hushing up road chatter and vibration. 
Comfort? Man, this one’s got it. Even the heater and 
defroster come as standard equipment this year. Your 
dealer’s waiting right now to have a cozy little chat with you. 



Impala Sport Coupe— with a roof line that looks like a convertible's. 



m2in 

Impala Sport Sedan— with the clean-etched 
beauty and spacious comfort of Body by Fisher 

Bel Air 6-Passenger Station Wagon— with up 
to a whopping 9? 5 cubic feet of cargo area. 

rrrrm 
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Impala 6-Passenger Station Wagon— who could 
ask for a classier cargo carrier than this? 

Bel Air 4 Door Sedan— all '62 Chevrolet sedans 
bring you this classic slim-roof look. 



Impala Convertible— fresh-as-a-breeze styling 
extends back to new aluminum taillight cove. 

Biscayne 2-Doof Sedan— this (would you 
believe it?) is the thriftiest full-size Chevrolet. 
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The Thrift Car in Chevrolet's New World of Worth 


new Chevy II 

Built for people who leant modern basic transportation in its finest fashion! 


Here is a totally new line of cars built with sturdy simplicity that saves you money in service 
and maintenance. Steadfast dependability . . . you know you can count on that from all the Chevrolet 
family. Uncompromising economy from a frugal 4- or satiny 6-cylinder engine. This is what you 
should know to decide whether the new-size Chevy II is for you. 


t his new Chevy IT has all the solid, time-tested virtues 
you’ve come to expect from Chevrolet— plus some 
surprises you’ve never seen on any car before. 

There’s a full line of new-size models (including the soon- 
to-be available station wagons, hardtop and convertible), 
each built a new way to save on upkeep. All major front-end 
sections, including fenders, are of bolt-on design for easy 
replacement in case of damage. And every Chevy II rides 
on tough, durable — but ever-so-gentle — Mono-Plate rear 
springs that flex as a single unit, eliminating the squeaks 
and squawks of old-fashioned multi-leaf springs. 

Beneath Chevy II’s fresh-shaped bonnet two plucky 


engines are available— a thrifty 90-hp 4 or a sprightly 120-hp 
6— designed with the dependability that has always been 
Chevrolet’s special stock in trade. Both are built with 
easy-to-service simplicity (run on regular gas, of course— 
and darn little of it!), yet offer refinements usually reserved 
for much more pretentious power plants. 

Sensibly sized as this Chevy II is, it’s amazingly generous 
with room. All sedans and 2-seat wagons (thanks to Body 
by Fisher finesse) tote six well-fed adults and just about 
anything they want to take along in the way of baggage. 
Beginning to sound good? Well, it’ll sound even better when 
your dealer gives you the low-down on the price. 



Chevy n 300 4-Door Sedan all the U's have standard-equipment heater and defroster. 


Chevy II 100 4-Door Station Wagon— available with 
a full range of power assists, optional at extra cost. 


Chevy II Nova 400 Sport Coupe— and you can have 
it with bucket seats if you like, optional at extra cost. 


The Sporty Car in Chevrolet's New World of Worth 



62 Con air 

Built for budget-minded people 
who go for sports ear driving 

Here, with saucier styling, tasteful new interiors and 
bigger new brakes, is the latest version of the car that 
proved itself in the fiercest rally competition going. If 
you like a car that goes with extra gusto— and the 
reflexes of a hummingbird— then read on and see why 
you and this new Corvair ought to become closer friends. 

y ou’ll like what we changed— and what we didn’t change 
—about this new '62 Corvair. We’ve spruced up the 
interiors, sparked up the styling and included a bundle of 
goodies (a cigaret lighter, front door armrests, dual sun- 
shades, an automatic choke— even a forced-air heater and 
defroster!) as standard equipment in all sedans, coupes and 
station wagons. You also get bigger, more efficient brakes 
that team up with Corvair’s rear-engine traction to give 
you just about the surest-footed car that ever latched 
onto a road. 

Which brings us to the things we haven’t changed a bit. 
Corvair’s quicksilver steering. Its jigsaw agility on corners. 
Its gutty air-cooled engine. But words really won’t do— 
your dealer’s is the place to see for yourself. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 



Corvair Mon /a 


This is the one that started the bucket seat brigade. But it's what 
happens after you sit down behind the wheel ot this Monza Club 
Coupe that the other makes can't match. 


*********************** 

'62 CORVETTE 

New go— for the goingest cur in America! 

Dramatic styling refinements and a smooth new 327-cubic-inch V8 
make this the sweetest Corvette yet. See America's only true sports 
cor at your dealer's. He's got just the one to convert you to a wind- 
ln-the-face sports car enthusiast. 





MANHATTAN discovers Fortrel for easy-care luxury. Fortrel 


If you think this shirt looks good . . .just wait till you feel it! 

Here’s one of the softest, smoothest fabrics you ever put your 
hands on. Fortrel polyester makes it that way. And keeps it that 
way. Wrinkles haven’t a chance. Washing’s a snap, by hand or 
machine and ironing is seldom necessary! Batiste of 65 % Fortrel 
polyester and 35 r ' ( cotton in blue, olive or brown with regal crest print; sizes S-M-ML-L-XL. About 
S8 at fine stores everywhere. Celancse Fibers Company, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New 
York (a division of Celanese Corporation of America). Fonr*i» .. * trademark <>r Fiber induce, inc. &!.»«<■« 


ihc fiber 
that keeps 
its promise 



In Milwaukee master-point hunters played through a fire 


EVERY MAN A 
BRIDGE MASTER 


Thousands of U.S. bridge addicts 
are risking their lives and sanity for 
as little as .05 of a point 

by RAY CAVE 

"T* o the happily uninitiated and bliss- 
* fully naive there are two kinds of 
pink slips: one a scintillating bit of lin- 
gerie, the other the deflating note that 
employers tuck into the final pay enve- 
lopes of discharged employees. But to the 
quarter million hopelessly obsessed du- 
plicate-bridge players in the U.S. the 
only important pink slip is a third type 
the S!£-by-3l£'inch paper reproduced 
on the next page that the American Con- 
tract Bridge League gives to the winners 
of the 6,000 tournaments it sanctions 


each week. The pink slip usually repre- 
sents a small fraction of what the ACBL 
calls a master point, and the master point 
is threatening to replace the Cadillac as 
the most coveted status symbol in subur- 
bia. Competing in 4,000 clubs from Bel- 
fast, Me. to Bellflower. Calif., an ever- 
increasing number of bridge players are 
ignoring expense, tension, manners and 
mores to chase pink slips with a fervor 
they once lavished on Martinis, Monop- 
oly and the country club dance. 

The game these master-pointers play 
is called bridge, though it actually bears 
little resemblance to that friendly old 
card contest conducted by the fireside 
amidst peanuts, conversation and bour- 
bon on the rocks. In its most common 
form duplicate bridge consists of about 
eight tables of players. Each East-West 


pair is competing against every other 
East-West pair, while Norlh-Soulhs are 
likewise attempting to beat each other. 
The cards are shuffled and dealt into 
hands only once, the hands then being 
placed in oblong duplicate hoards that 
have printed on them who is vulnerable, 
the hand number and other stage-setting 
information. When a card is played the 
player places it in front of him instead 
of putting it in the center of the table as 
he would in ordinary bridge. Once the 
hand is finished each player puts his own 
cards back into the proper compartment 
in the board. The score is recorded on a 
sheet that is also placed in the board. 
After a fixed number of hands all East- 
West pairs move clockwise to the next 
table, while the hands arc moved coun- 
terclockwise, 

The result of this game of musical 
chairs with cards is that by a session's 
end every East- West pair has played the 
same hands. The tournament director 
tabulates all scores on a master sheet that 
shows, often embarrassingly, how each 
pair fared on each hand, as well as who 
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MASTER POINTS tonllnutd 

won. There is also, of course, a North- 
South winner. Because everybody plays 
identical hands there is no luck of the 
deal, making duplicate a game where the 
smallest mistake is as obvious as a full- 
back's fumble. Hence, no peanuts, no 
conversation, no bourbon: just three 
exhausting hours of ulcer-producing, 
home-wrecking, ego-shattering tension. 

In return for this evening of 
agony, assuming it occurs at an 
ACBL-sanctioned event, the 
winners get as little as . 16 of a 
master point, the award at a 
small weekly event, or as much 
as 125 special red points for 
a national event. The ACBL 
dutifully records each mem- 
ber's master-point total and 
publishes the lists show ing who 
has how many points. Thus, in 
a subtle way, the poorest player 
in the smallest club is compet- 
ing for status not only with 
every other Junior Master (the 
rookies who have from one to 19 points) 
but with Charles Goren himself (a Life 
Master, he tops the list w ith 6,358 Vi points 
tonight, and who knows how many more 
by tomorrow morning). 

The ACBL. which admits that it is 
the master point that changed tourna- 
ment bridge from the avocation of the 
few into the passion of the many, stum- 
bled into its grading system almost by 
accident. It was in the early ’30s that the 
league officially recognized its first "Mas- 
ters." It gave this title to the winners 
of national championships. This meant 
there were so few Masters that when they 
got together they virtually needed a 
fourth for bridge. Since this would hard- 
ly do. it was decided to give the winners 
of a few lesser tournaments something 
allied master points. By winning three 
such points a player could be- 
come a Master. This system for 
conferring a title and prestige 
excited the country's top bridge 
players, and the ACBL soon 
realized it might increase in- 
terest at all levels of the game 
if the gimmick were simply ex- 
panded. More and more tour- 
naments were recognized, and 
higher and higher went the 
number of points needed to 
qualify as a Master. 

By the late '30s the ACBL 
knew it was holding a promo- 
tional grand slam, and it began 


to give away points, or fractions of 
points, at all of its tournaments. The 
league established a complicated system, 
which made the point award at tourna- 
ments proportionate to the level and 
numbers of competitors likely to be 
there. It also founded a superior point, 
called a red point, which could only be 
won in regional or national events where 
the competition was very tough. To at- 
tain certain exalted categories of Master, 


a player had to have red points in his 
competitive background. 

With its grading system in order, the 
ACBL set its awards, eventually estab- 
lishing the six classifications for players 
it has now. These begin with the Junior 
Masters, who have one point and get a 
most inauspicious white card to mark 
their achievement. There are 50.000 Jun- 
ior Masters. Next come Masters. Nation- 
al Masters, Senior Masters. Advanced 
Senior Masters and. finally. Life Mas- 
ters. There are 3,200 of these last, and 
they have 300 points or more, at least 
30 of which arc red points. They receive 
a glossy gold-tinted card, plus a lifetime 
ACBL membership, which saves them 
from paying league dues, S2 a year. It 
is a modest saving at best, since it is 
estimated that entry fees and travel costs 


cause even the best players to spend at 
least S20 for every point they win. 

If spending big sums of money — and, 
incidentally, keeping up with Goren— 
is not necessarily a great American game, 
keeping up with the Joneses is, and it is 
on this level particularly that duplicate 
bridge has boomed. First, the holder of 
a master point automatically qualifies 
as a figure of awe in a neighborhood 
bridge game. He can and will join such 
a game w ith feigned condescen- 
sion, acting like Sam Snead en- 
tering a Flag Day tournament 
at Happy Knoll. Once playing, 
he will be allowed to explain 
ith cool erudition his ow n tac- 
tics to his rapt audience, and to 
tut-tut at the mistakes they have 
made. He will have, in short, a 
glorious chance to show off. 

Second, the duplicate play- 
er has the constant opportu- 
nity to improve his status in 
his local bridge club's pecking 
order by getting more master 
points. He zealously attempts 
to achieve this, while every other club 
member is taking all possible measures 
to see that he does not succeed. The most 
avid pointsman will go so far as to hire 
professional partners for $25 to SI 00 a 
night to help him win. Duplicate thus 
becomes about as sociable as an off- 
tackle smash and as sporting as a zip- 
gun fight. 

Y et the contestants in this national 
karate — with cards — are obviously 
having a wonderful time and wouldn't 
want things any other way, for they are 
competing now as they never have before. 
The ACBL has 10 times as many regis- 
tered players as it did only 15 years ago. 
The number of sanctioned clubs has in- 
creased 25 r f ' in the last year. The league, 
smothering in a fallout of its own pink 
slips, has had to turn to IBM for 
a data-processing system that 
mechanically maintains the vi- 
tal list of who is entitled to 
sneer at w horn. (The ACBL got 
a panicky wire last week from a 
Dallaswonian: "Mychild swal- 
lowed the card with my IBM 
number. Please telephone it col- 
lect today.” She was anxious 
to register some newly won 
points.) The increase in play 
has even forced the ACBL. for 
speedier handling, to change 
one type of its reporting slips 
from the classic pink to white. 
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SHE LAUGHED WHEN I WHIPPED UP A SALAD...’ 

— but an INA idea changed all that — as it can for you! 


"Once barred from the kitchen, I am now hailed as 
chef de cuisine ,” rejoices this insurance man. "And all 
because people like you are buying Insurance Company 
of North America Package Policies from me! My success 
has my wife catering to my every whim. 

"Small wonder that you've responded with such 
enthusiasm to Packages like INA Homeowners, for ex- 
ample. Homeowners, blending many kinds of home 
protection into one policy— and at reduced cost— is a 
policy to gladden the heart of any head-of-family. 
It's the kind of security that makes a hit with wives. 

"If you’re in insurance, sell INA Package Policies 
and win success in business, esteem at home. If you’re 


not, buy an INA Package Policy for home, health, car 
or life. Your wife will welcome you to the kitchen . . . 
and Roquefort, French or Russian Dressing?" 

INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


COWARDS 

ALONE 

will bend 
the knee! 



JJaroff, tailor of Philadelphia and 
manufacturer of 'BOTANY' 500 clothing, 
enjoins all freedom-loving male citizens to RE- 
SIST the dictates of WOMEN and WORSE 
PERSONS in the matter of dress. ELSE 
will they have us PADDED, CINCHED, 
BUSTLED, and otherwise REDUCED to 
some shameful aspect which scarcely counter- 
feits manhood. 

Tike QUALITY and CONSCIENCE for your 
sartorial tutor lest conformity crush your FREE 
SPIRIT. In this cause. Daroff offers all men cloth- 
ing WITHOUT frills or compromise. Suits, top- 
coats. and sportswear combining AUTHENTIC 
NATURAL CUT with the benefits of HONEST 
TAILORING at a fair price. 

WAR N I N G ! Bootleggers, Charlatans, 
Imitators, Etc. TAKE CAUTION: all our 
garments carry the 'BOTANY' 5 00 LABEL 
as proof of OVALITY and SINCERE IN- 
TENT. All are sold by apparel merchants 
with extensive experience in catering to GEN- 
TLEMEN of good taste. 

Suits $69. SO (vest included ). Sport coats $39.9S. 
Topcoats $65.00 (slightly higher in the West). 
For name of merchant nearest you. write: 
H. Daroff 6 Sons. Inc.. 2300 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia 3. Pennsylvania (a division of 
Botany Industries). 



i'BOTANY’500 5 


tailored by DAROFF 
of Philadelphia 
( The Cradle of Freedom in Menswear) 


MASTER POINTS continued 

ACBL tournaments now draw 1.000 
competitors a week in Washington, D.C.. 

1.000 in Houston. 1,200 in Milwaukee. 
800 in San Francisco and as many as 

7.000 in Los Angeles, where a bridge 
extravaganza last June at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel was deluged with 30,000 en- 
tries in various events. 

A sport that was once confined to such 
proper, staid and revered bridge clubs 
as New York's Cavendish Club. De- 
troit's Knickerbocker Bridge Club and 
the Contract Club of Kansas City is 
now being played in hotels, dance halls, 
shopping centers, YMCAs, church base- 
ments and fire houses. Private homes 


won is a master point held forever. 

Indianapolis “500" winner Rodger 
Ward has one point, and Giant Pitcher 
Stu Miller 15. Among musicians, Les 
Brown has 2, Paul Weston 1 2 and his wife 
Jo Stafford one. Author Laura Z. Hob- 
son (3). Dr. Karl Mcnninger(M/i), Artist 
Dong K ingman ( 1 1 Vi )and Actor Stephen 
Chase (287) also play in tournaments. 

Many others, forced to choose be- 
tween careers and master points (it is 
hard to pursue both successfully), have 
given up the game. George Docking was 
considered a comer in Kansas bridge 
circles, winning 16 points his first year. 
Then the citizens inconsiderately elected 
him governor for two terms, and he has 
hardly had time to win a point since. 



also are used; more than once crowded 
conditions have necessitated that tables 
be set up in bathrooms. The rear sec- 
tions of bars sometimes are comman- 
deered. and if Dietrich were again to ask 
what the boys in the back room would 
have, she probably would find them ask- 
ing for aces— using the Gerber and Black- 
wood conventions, of course. 

In Sarnia. Ont., which is near Detroit, 
a major sectional event was held in an 
old airplane hangar; Washington tour- 
naments have been conducted in the 
cafeteria of the House Office Building 
and the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution Hall, and an industrial league 
in Los Angeles plays weekly in tool 
rooms, at drafting boards and on fac- 
tory front lawns. Even Leavenworth 
penitentiary is the site of weekly tour- 
naments. though players there are un- 
derstandably barred from playing in out- 
of-town events. 

Among devotees to be found at these 
duplicate affairs are more than a few 
entertainers, politicians, sports figures 
and celebrities who understand that fame 
may be fleeting but that a master point 


The single-mindedness of duplicate 
players, whether famous or unknown, 
has led to rare moments that, if they do 
nothing else, demonstrate to what extent 
the master-point neurosis grips them all. 

When the Wisconsin Hotel in Milwau- 
kee caught fire during a tournament a 
player went to the window, verified the 
firemen were on hand and announced, 
"The fire is here, but I’m sure they'll call 
us if it gets too bad." Play continued. 

In another Milwaukee tournament a 
man slumped in his scat, fatally stricken 
with a heart attack. He was removed by 
ambulance. A substitute immediately 
filled his chair and picked up the victim's 
cards as play resumed. The deceased un- 
doubtedly would have approved. 

O n the day of a sectional tournament 
in Kansas City last year a blizzard 
forced schools, businesses and industrial 
plants to close. But 104 of the expected 
1 12 bridge players showed up. including 
a man who flew from Chicago, got re- 
routed to Denver and had to take a train 
back to Kansas City. Six master points 
could be won there. 

continued 
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What I wouldn’t wish 

for my best false friend! 


“A stamp box fresh out of fours! At 
five p.m. Teeter down to the postoffice, 
in snow or rain or gloom of night. Stand 
in line at the stamp window. Back of 
some guy who wants to send parcel post 
to Pakistan. It's happened to me! 

“That was before a postage meter came 
into my life. Now, no stamps. No stamp 
sticking. No stamp box. No running out 
of airmails. No frantic trips to the p.o. A 
meter makes mailing positively dreamy!” 

Well, we wouldn't go that far. But a 
postage meter has a lot of advantages. 
It prints postage as you need it for any 
kind of mail— directly on the envelope, 
or on special tape for parcel post. You 
always have the right stamp. With every 
stamp, you can print a postmark ad, if 
you want one. Mailing is fast, easy. 


Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meters 

Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 149 offices In U.S. and Canada. 
In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada. Ltd., Dept. 308, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


To buy postage, have the postoffice set 
the meter, for as much or little postage 
as you want. Your postage in the meter 
is always protected from loss, damage, 
misuse. And automatically accounted 
for on visible registers that show postage 
on hand, postage used. Metered mail 
needs less handling in the postoffice, 
can often get on its way earlier. 

Even if you arc just a small mailer, 
you can now have a postage meter. 
No minimum mail volume is required — 
one-third of the smallest meter users 
average less than $1 a day for postage. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


Pitney-Bowes. Inc. 

9008 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send free □ booklet □ postal rate chart tt 
Name— 

Address _ 




Above is the striking 
iiO() 2-door luiriltop 
in fury Festival Kill. 
Deep, contour bucket 
seals are an exciting 
300 hardtop option. 


It’s a new 3(H)! A genuine driving machine — now equipped with 
a price that puls walloping “300” performance well within your 
reach. Other equipment? Four interiors, two with bucket seats 
— sporting a wide range of cloth, vinyl or leather upholstery. 
Big V-8 engines — the FirePower brand — ranging from stand* 
ard 305 to a breath-taking 380 horsepower. Three spiced -up 
body styles, including a convertible — each about as non- 
compact an automobile as ever belted down a highway! 

There’s a full-size choice of other quality Chryslers, too. For 
this, check Newport and New Yorker. Check Chrysler’s engi- 
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neering advances, also. For example, V -8 engines that earn top 
credits f.»r economy and efficiency. All Chryslers have torsion-bar 
suspension, for the ride and handling and stability that matches 
Chrysler V-8 performance. All feature Unibody , the one-piece 
welded design that houses you in solid, quiet comfort. All bring 
you — an alternator that produces current even when your 
engine’s idling; plus brand-new chassis fittings that need lubri- 
cation only at 32,000-mile intervals. 

Let your nearby Chrysler dealer prove there’s no more excit- 
ing ■‘let’s-go-driving" machine than a big one from Chrysler! 



.. PLUS A NEW FULL-SIZE NEWPORT... 
A(,AI\ TIIK PRICK SFRI'KIM: OK THE YKAR! 


KIHTIM.XS TO VIM II I.WKSTMK.VT ! 







Make sure to choose the new “Frost Master” 
jacket, and revel in dramatic out-of-doors 
comfort. A feather-weight wonder, lined with 
luxurious Borg pile of 100% Creslan acrylic 
fiber. It not only keeps you warm ... but color- 
ful, too. Creslan gives this pile its deep, fleecy 
warmth and a brilliant range of color excite- 
ment. Cyanamid makes the Creslan acrylic 
fiber; Marlboro makes the jackets. American 
Cyanamid Co., N. Y. c . 




MASTER POINTS continued 

One of the favorite, though presuma- 
bly apocryphal, stories of the game con- 
cerns the bride who came home to moth- 
er on her wedding night crying. "All he 
did was talk about the duplicate tourna- 
ment you and he played in last night.” 
she wailed. “Me started by explaining 
how he played the first hand, and when 
he got to hand No. 25 I ran out and 
came home to you." 

"That's too bad," answered the moth- 
er. "The 25th hand was the most inter- 
esting of the night." 

It was a more sporting, and very real, 
wife who couldn't get a baby sitter the 
evening of a tournament being held in 
a Chicago hotel. So she took the infant 
with her. Midway through the compe- 
tition the baby wouldn't take its bottle 
and began to cry. The noise disturbed 
the rest of the competitors, so the moth- 
er's table was moved into the hotel hall. 
When the baby still cried the mother 
opened her dress, discreetly fed the 
youngster in the natural fashion and 
continued to play against some presum- 
ably rattled opponents who must have 
forgotten their own conventions when 
the young lady forgot hers. 

T he ACBL is not only not surprised 
at such signs of point compulsion in 
its players, it expects them. "Every play- 
er is striving to advance himself into the 
next category, which not only impels 
him to play more often but increases 
his enthusiasm and enjoyment in the 
game." says the league in its handbook 
for clubs. 

Any rubber-bridge player accustomed 
to the amenities of the neighborhood 
game would certainly wonder, as he first 
attempted to play duplicate, what en- 
thusiasm and enjoyment the ACBL was 
talking about. Arriving at the local 
YWCA at 8 p.m. on a typical night, he 
and his partner find 20 to 50 of what he 
assumes are friendly fellow townspeople. 
Only now they look as worried and ir- 
ritated as a baseball team about to take 
the field against the Yankees. The player 
registers. Most ACBL clubs are open and 
he need not be a member to play. He 
pays a small entry fee (usually about 
SI) and sits down with presumably as 
much chance to win as the next man. 

By evening's end he has learned that 
an adequate ability at rubber bridge 
will not suffice for a duplicate game. 
There arc several reasons. The competi- 
tion is too tough, which it ought to be. 


ZEISS THE GREAT NAME IN OPTICS 





Carl Zeiss Binoculars offer unique and 
exclusive advantages that mean greater 
pleasure and a life-time of service. 

They are 

• The only small-sized binoculars 
with 20 optical elements. 

• The only wide-field binoculars 

optically designed for use with 
or without spectacles or sunglasses. 


Carl Zeiss Binoculars achieve sharpness 
and clarity over the entire field of view, 
and withstand all climatic conditions. 


See Carl Zeiss Binoculars — at leading dealers 


West Germany 


Dry Sack on-the-rocks 
changed men’s minds 
about sherry 



Dry Sack has the body and 
superb nutty flavor to stand up 
to ice cubes. No wonder 
Dry Sack on-the-rocks- 
the man's sherry- 
is so popular! 


World-Famous Spanish Sherries 

WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 


a 

A 

DRY SACK 

— SHERRY 


i UMMS&IU MBtHa 

r V, 


a your guide to quality 
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POLVE5TER TIBER 


stays neat . , . mves you 


that I .et ter man Look 


Look every inch the Letterman in jackets containing "Dacron"* polyester 
fiber. " Dacron" gives jackets extra ruggedness for longer life, wrinkle resist- 
ance for extra neatness and wash n' wear talents for extra convenience. The 
rich pile linings are of soft, luxurious "Orion"* acrylic fiber— warm as can 
be, yet light for action Look the Letterman in one of these jackets today. 


ZERO KING tailors the "Suburbanite" of "Dacron" and cotton, with a pile 
sportswear lining of rich, luxurious "Orion" In beige and old gold. Sizes 

ST PAUL. MINNESOTA 6-12. about $23; sizes 14-20, about $26. At fine stores. 


MASTER POINTS continued 

since all the uncut lawns, unread hooks 
and dirty dishes in town belong to du- 
plicate players who feel they are putting 
first things first. (“Baseball?" said one 
recently when asked about Maris. “You 
mean the great American wastetime?”) 
And duplicate bridge has many technical 
nuances that rubber bridge does not. For 
example, getting set one trick at one no 
trump can be a calamity, while getting 
set six tricks at seven spades may be the 
most brilliant move of the night, if it 
succeeds in keeping North-South from 
making a grand slam. 

Worst of all, duplicate abounds in 
what may be called pointsmanship. 
This is a psychological — if not neces- 
sarily ethical or sporting- attack de- 
signed specifically to reduce inexperi- 
enced opponents to malleable masses 
of blubber. In its more subtle forms 
it can shake experts as well. Because 
pointsmanship is invariably successful 
against apprentices, no matter how 
much rubber bridge they have played, a 
first duplicate tournament is likely to be 
remembered in the same context as a 
first driver's test, a first tooth extraction 
and a first artillery barrage. 

T hough pointsmanship assaults are 
infinite in their variety, no one deliv- 
ers them with the cunning ferocity of 
that saber-tooth tiger of small-town 
duplicate tournaments, the Little Old 
Lady. The phenomenon is well worth 
detailing. 

A Little Old Lady attack starts gently; 
the neophyte and his partner sit down 
and are totally ignored. It is considered 
glaringly gauche to introduce yourself 
to an opponent. Enmity is the proper 
mood. Nice bridge players, the consen- 
sus is, finish last. 

Once the newcomers arc feeling as 
welcome as a Borgia at a wine tasting, 
one Little Old Lady asks her LOL part- 
ner, "Did you pick up our pink slips 
from last week, dear?" They may not 
have won a point in a decade. No mat- 
ter. The ploy is designed to make an 
opponent feel he is hopelessly outclassed 
and can't win. He is, and he can’t. 

Duplicate pairs arc required to write 
the conventions they play on a card, 
which is placed where their opponents 
can see it. All a novice can think of 
writing on his is his own name and 
“Goren." Any LOL worthy of the title 
has a convention card that looks like a 
microfilmed Gone With the Wind. 
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Before any Kodak Keiina Reflex III 
Camera is allowed lo leave tile fac- 
tory. ii must prove itself with a roll of 
33mm film. Bui there's really very 
little doubt as to how these 36 test 
pictures will turn out. 

For up to this point, your Kodak 
Retina Reflex Camera has under- 
gone hundreds of prior checks. It 
t.ikes 2000 working operations to 
build this camera. ( )ne operation out 
of every four is a test or a re-test ! 

We lest ourselves 

Many of these tests multi be made 
with the standard gauges a watch- 
maker mil'll! use. But Kodak makes 
its own special gauges to assure ev en 
more precise results. Kodak Retina 
quality-control men are driving per- 
fectionists. They not that wav in a 
special 4-year Kodak Retina school. 

We train ourselves 

Our special school selects only 17 
people a year. After nearly 4 years of 
toolmaking, metallurgy, and similar 
studies, these men arc graduated to 


actual work on the Retina Cameras. 

We've trained men this way for 34 
years, because it pays dividends to 
owners of these precision cameras. 

Wlml y mi get 

As a photographer, amateur or pro- 
fessional. you” re most interested in 
what .i Kodak Retina Reflex III 
( amera v\ ill do. And it is as delightful 
in use as it is meticulously made. 

For this Retina Camera is a single- 
lens reflex — the most widely ac- 
claimed new line-camera design. 

\\ hat you see 

This ingenious design lets you see 
clearly what the lens sees. You view 
directly through the lens. No more 
off-center pictures, not even in ex- 
treme close-up shooting. 

You can set exposure as you shoot, 
too . . . thanks to an accurate, built-in 
light meter, with an indicating needle 
in the viewfinder held! 


You select your shutter speed with 
a touch of your linger: advance film 
with a Hick of your thumb. Many 
people regard this as the easiest-to- 
use of all line cameras. 

Best of all, it's a camera to keep and 
cherish ... a camera you can't out- 
grow. Interchangeable lenses, and a 
complete system of aids, lit it for any 
field of photography . . . portraits, 
landscapes, sports, extreme long shots, 
extreme close-ups, even pictures 
through a microscope! 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Kodak Retina Reflex III Cam- 
era. The “F.K" in the serial number 
is proof ol legal import by Kodak, 
duty-paid and certified. Camera with 
3t'nnn / 2.K lens, less than $213'. with 
5<>mm ./ 1 on camera below, less 
llian S230. Ask your dealer for exact 
retail prices. Many dealers offer terms 
as low as 10' , down. Prices are subject 
to change without notice. 
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choice 
of the 



VERMOUTHS 



Premium quality WITHOUT the premium 
price. Sweet or Dry with just the right 
verve to give a cocktail the ‘‘master 
mixer’s" touch. Try them and see. 

&IKE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY. INC.. HAMMONDSPORI. N Y. 


MASTER POINTS uwlinued 

When the novice finally takes his 
hand and manages to bid a quick. "One 
club," an LOL will ask sharply, "Are 
you playing the Hazard Inverse Trans- 
fer?” Somehow she manages to get 
across the simultaneous implication that 
if you aren't playing such a thing you 
should be, and if you are you shouldn't. 

Eventually, when the newcomer has 
remembered not to shuffle the cards, not 
to play them in the center of the table 
and not to breathe, when the sweat has 
stopped trickling down his yellow spine 
and the face of his partner is again in 
focus across the table; in short, when he 
just begins to relax, one of the LOLs 
will suddenly bellow, "Director,” loud 
enough to startle a sloth. 

The official running the tournament 
advances sternly. Every pair of eyes at 
every table jerks up to look grimly at 
the novice, and there he sits, the Caryl 
Chessman of the East Orange YWCA. 
He had burped. The LOLs claim he was 
trying to signal his partner. 

When he finally finishes three hands 
against these Mesdames Defarge the 
novice is amazed to see them smile 
sweetly, thank him and move off to the 
next table. Of course they thank him. 
They figure they have scored more points 
on those hands than anyone else pos- 
sibly could during the rest of the night. 
Then two more sweet Little Old Ladies 
sit down. 

Ridiculously, novices rarely give up. 
Pointsmanship triggers a hostile reac- 
tion. The peaceable card player gets so 
mad he is determined to come back next 
week and give it to sonic frail LOL right 
in the gizzard. 

A couple of months of returning to 


the same weekly tournament to get re- 
venge on the same LOLs, and the be- 
ginner and his partner unexpectedly fin- 
ish third. Next week he is handed a small 
pink slip of paper. Across the top it 
reads, "Fractional Master Point Certifi- 
cate." It bears his name, and in a small 
box at the lower right is the figure .05. 
He has five-hundredths of a master 
point. These people arc pretty friendly 
after all, he decides. Two weeks ago 
didn't one of them say hello? 

He will now buy a five-foot shelf of 
the 1,000-odd bridge books available, 
read some of the six syndicated news- 
paper bridge columns and take lessons 
for S20 an hour. He will find out about 
a Thursday night game in a church 
cellar and a Saturday afternoon game 
at a community center and a Sunday 
morning game in a closed hardware 
store. He will play five times a week, 
take his vacations during regional tour- 
naments and develop insidious point- 
nianship techniques of his own with 
which he tortures not only novices, but 
LOLs (he has found they usually arc not 
the best players). 

He may eventually travel from coast 
to coast to play in national events, take 
a bridge cruise (400 have signed up al- 
ready for this year's trip to Hawaii) and 
a bridge lour of Europe. 

In the course of doing all of these 
things he will have become a very good 
bridge player- the quality of tourna- 
ment play has risen immeasurably since 
World War II. a fact bemoaned by some 
oldtime experts who find points coming 
harder than ever. And he will be a de- 
lighted insider among those quarter mil- 
lion happily combative cohorts for 
whom a pink slip of paper has become 
the Ticket to Everything. end 
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A GREAT NEW EXCLUSIVE FROM BU/CK 

ADVANCED 

must 


•Hard lor arrow 


What it is: A whole new concept in engine mounting and front -end suspension 
design that moves the engine forward over the front wheels. 

What it does: ft's like moving the weight center of an arrow forward. Makes 
the arrow (and the Buick) travel truer and straighter. What’s more, the floor 
is a whole lot flatter. 

Why you’ll love it: All your, driving will be safer, smoother, more relaxed. 

Your Buick stays right on course. Even heavy crosswinds don’t faze the 
Advanced Thrust Buick. Fighting the wheel is 
a thing of the past. And for the first time three 
can ride comfortably in the front seat. 

UICH MOTOR DIVISION G £\£RA L MOTORS CORPORA TIOR 


ieavy crosswmus uon i laze ine 

62 BUICK 




Torino 


This stag-capped hunting lodge in the dty 
Americans know as Turin was built 
by a Duke of Savoy. It is all lit up for a 
ball celebrating the centenary of 
the birth of modern Italy. As these pages 
show, Torino— until this year almost 
unknown to tourists— is one of Europe’s 
most varied sports centers 









.1/ nr o' rare track. Count Crbano Hatazzi, in rid inn 
dot hen. greets Truck l‘ resident Kmnnuete Sant and iri/e 


Photographs by Jerry < 'ooke 


Parties in Torino are among the most elegant in all 
of Italy. Here Ktisabetta (lalanti sips trine at a bat! 


An industrialist discusses the building of the neic opera 
house irith Mayor Peyron in Hist ora nte del Cambio 






TORINO .onnnu'J 


A HOT TOWN 



by DOHA JAXK HAMBLIN 


rpake Detroit, add a pinch of Boston 
I and a dash of Washington, garnish 
with Sun Valley to the north and a Cali- 
fornia beach to the south, sprinkle light- 
ly with Aqueduct race track and a Colo- 
rado trout stream. And what do you 
have? Torino, a bustling city of a million- 
plus which was the first capital of mod- 
ern Italy 100 years ago and now is its 
fast-beating industrial heart. 

Kach pulse of Torino’s heart spurts 
shiny new cars of daring design onto the 
highways of the world, for it is the home 
of Fiat, the Ford of Italy, of Lancia, 
and of men with magic names in the 
world of sleek, fast cars: Designers Ser- 
gio Pininfarina, Giovanni Michelotti, 
Nuccio Bertoneand Ghia’s Luigi Segre. 

Their creations fill prosperous Torino's 
stately streets curb to curb, flit past the 
massive brickwork that was a city gate 
2.000 years ago in Roman times, glide 
through piazzas of regal proportions, 
past baroque palaces and medieval 
churches, built when Torino was the seat 
of the House of Savoy. History has rushed 
past those ancient sovereigns and their 
monuments but not past Torino, whose 
current crown prince is Giovanni Agnel- 
li. scion of the family that founded Fiat 
in 1899, sportsman and president of the 
organizing committee of the centenary 
exhibition “Italia 61," which has already 
brought more than 4 million visitors this 
year to see the gleamingly modern goods 
and services of the new Italy that Torino 
symbolizes. The exhibition will remain 
open through October. 


liioraiiHi .1 gnetli of Fiat (If ft) presides 
ore r “Italia lil" exhibition and striking 
si to-shaped hotels of Ses/riere (right) 


TORINO <™«w 

In many ways Torino doesn't even 
seem Italian. Its streets run straight and 
meet at sensible right angles with the 
precision of a military camp (they should 
- Augustus' soldiers named the city Au- 
gusta Taurinorum). Its citizens are up 
bright and early, keep appointments on 
time, burst into song only in their show- 
ers. There are no strolling musicians, 
mendicants or soft-eyed young men se- 
ductively offering ballpoint pens for half 
price. Drivers stop at stop lights and 
almost never honk their horns. 

Even the unruly river Po runs quietly 


for it is hunting and fishing time in the 
Alpine valleys to the north. T rout, pheas- 
ant. quail, wild hare and partridge are 
there for the taking. The masochistic 
can even scramble off to trail the elu- 
sive chamois and Alpine ibex in the Val 
d'Aosta if they don't mind falling off' 
an Alp or paying a healthy sum (SI 50 
and up) for the privilege of shooting. 

At Ottino's fancy game shop on the 
Via Lagrange this time of year the win- 
dow is full of boxes of gourmet-prized 
white truffles and plates of very small, 
very naked little birds. Every good restau- 
rant in town has a special listing for 
game, and a Yank in Torino need not 



in Torino, neatly encased in concrete 
banks and rows of recreation clubs that 
sport tennis courts and boats for hire. 
Parks and gardens dot the city, as does 
a vast collection of extraordinarily belli- 
cose statuary. In almost every square is a 
large bronze man waving a sword, 
shea t h i ng a sword or per ish i ng i n t he arms 
of a sorrowing (and usually nude) fe- 
male angel. Stirring days they had in- 
deed in Torino, but today the citizenry 
has beaten its swords into casting rods, 
its cannon into bird guns. 

This time of year everyone in town 
wears the air-sniffing alertness of the stag 
on top of the Stupinigi Hunting Lodge. 


apologize lor being hungry at 12 noon 
and again at 7:30 at night. In Rome such 
hours arc considered scandalous, and 
somnolent waiters have not yet donned 
either jackets or smiles, but in Torino 
one dines early — and very well. 

Where better than at the famous Ris- 
torante del Cambio, which has catered 
to the great and the busy in crimson-and- 
gold tin < If siedt’ lincry for 250 years in 
the same spot? Cambio was the favorite 
restaurant of the genius of Italian unity. 
Camillo favour, and even today the tri- 
color of Italy and a neat plaque mark 
the spot where favour sal and. evident- 
ly, stared across the room at his own 


image in a mirror on the opposite wall. 

There is ’I caval 'cl brons where a vast 
menu lists north Italian specialties in 
four languages and has separate listings 
on the back for Russian. Indian. Spanish- 
Portugucsc. (ierman-Austrian and Chi- 
nese dishes which will be prepared on re- 
quest. Dining regularly at 'I caval ’d 
brons is like a short course at the Berlitz 
School of Languages, with refreshments. 

Both these restaurants and the more 
modest ones serve the best grissini in the 
world— the slimmest, crispest, best-tast- 
ing bread sticks to be had. and so spe- 
cifically torinese, they say. that even ex- 
porting them to nearby Milano ruins 
their taste. Their taste is. in fact, elusive, 
as are many of the charms of Torino. 
This is not a city which overwhelms as 
does a Rome, a Llorencc. a Naples. In- 
stead. it slips up as softly as a hunter in 
the hills, and charms the visitor over 
coffee in the vast Piazza San Carlo, which 
the tori/H’xi use as a civic living room, 
or while he is strolling past the discreetly 
elegant shops in the arcades which line 
all streets in the center of town. In the 
comfort of the arcades rain never falls, 
hot sun never assaults and shopkeepers 
arc so courteous it seems a breach of 
etiquette not to buy . 

It is hard to know to which country, to 
which century. Torino belongs. Tucked 
strategically between the western Alps 
and the Ligurian Sea. just at the point 
where the Po Valley levels out onto a 
fertile plain, it has absorbed wave alter 
wave of conflicting cultures and con- 
quests. ideas and conventions and more 
or less belligerent visitors. Hannibal con- 
quered it once: I rasmus of Rotterdam 
studied in its famous university: and a 
descendant of the Dukes of Savoy be- 
came Victor Emmanuel II. first king of 
Italy. Mussolini and then the Allies 
swept that dynasty into the dustbin. 
Torino was bombed repeatedly and w h . n 
the smoke cleared there were the torincsi 
calmly making cars and vermouth and 
going skiing on their weekends. 

With the tenacity of the south and 
the efficiency of the north they live in 
their strange mixture of Roman encamp- 
ment. medieval court, galloping baroque 
(their churches drip angels and filigree 
as their statues do bravado) and the 
steel and glass of 20th century produc- 
tion lines and exposition halls. Consider 
the city on a sunny afternoon in late 
September. At the rear of Torino's best 
single building, the Palazzo Madama. 
a small fat child feeds pigeons on the 
great Hat blocks of Roman pavement 
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in the soft touch Worumbo Crossland topcoat 

mr. J; “ Feels as rich as a million dollar inheritance — 
yet is as tough as they come.” 
mr. F: “And the moderate price is excellent proof that 
the dollar has not_ lost its buying power. ” 

some advice from Joseph & Feiss, tailors for gentlemen for 120 years: don't judge a horse or 
coat by the bite it takes out of your bankroll. The J & F Crossland topcoat of Worumbo’s finest Australian wool, 
has the expensive touch and luxury look you’d think only guys in the chips could afford. The truth is, though, it’s 
a magnificent deception — costs a mere ?65 — and, to boot, includes all of Fall ’61 fashion news. How can you miss? 

Joseph & Fein suits and topcoats arc pleasantly priced much less than you’d expect, £59.95, £65, £69.50. For better stores, write J & F, 200 Fifth Avc., N. V. 


AUTENTIGO! 


Only the true 
Chianti from Italy 
bears this seal. 


BERTOLLI 

CHIANTI CLASSICO 




Every bottle of 
Bertolli Chianti 
Classico bears the 
official seal and 
registry number of the 
true Chianti district — 
Tuscany . . . Bertolli 
authentic Chianti . . . 
light, dry and 
mellow . . . for 
genuine enjoyment. 



Leisure shirts 
for men 
that women admire 


mm 

Ready to- Use Aerosol 

IF YOU PRIZE IT .. KRYION IZE IT! 


You have a use for 

SPRAY 
PAINT 



TORINO nMmtf 

under the shadow of massive towers. A 
few feet away an old man with a cape 
dozes in the sun beside a 15th century 
tower added to the same building. 
Around in front, under the august mar- 
ble facade stuck onto the building by a 
capricious queen in the 18th century, 
khaki-clad carabinieri salute smartly 
while a plump lady from New York, 
wearing a brown silk suit and green 
makeup on her eyelids, has her picture 
taken by a fat Englishman named Harry 
with a flaring red mustache. Harry and 
the lady from New York are both attend- 
ing an international hairdressers' con- 
vention in Torino, and nobody finds it 
odd at all. because torinesi have absorbed 
some of the tastes of all their epochs. 
They enjoy an Egyptian museum reput- 
edly second only to that in Cairo, a mu- 
seum of the cinema and one of medieval 
armor, and an automobile museum 
where the wonderful ehuggers of yester- 
year arc displayed in sequence leading 
to the sleek roarers of today. They are 
happy to share these things with the 
thousands who come for the three big- 
gest annual events in the city, the Inter- 
national Automobile Show in October 
and November, the Show of Technical 
and Engineering Design in September 
and the spring and fall shows of ready- 
made clothing. 

Torinesi also have a highly developed 
taste for horse racing, exercised at two 
tracks where trotters or flat racers run 
100 days a year, and in June 3-year- 
olds compete for one of Europe's old- 
est cups, the SI 6.000 Gran Premio 


Principe Amedeo, first run in 1881. 

In sport as in business the city is led 
by the ubiquitous Agnelli family. Eman- 
uele Nasi, grandson of Fiat's founder 
and cousin of Giovanni Agnelli, is pres- 
ident of the organization that runs 
both tracks, president of the Polo Club 
and the Automobile Club of Torino. 
Giovanni Agnelli himself used to own 
and ride horses, was for several years 
president of Juvcntus, one of Torino's 
calcio (soccer) teams, until he passed 
that job to his younger brother Umber- 
to. He likes golf, fast cars, motorboats, 
and was a fine skier until an auto acci- 
dent stiffened one leg. He still maintains 
an interest in the ski resort of Sestriere, 
founded by his grandfather. Skiing is 
magnificent in Sestriere for five months 
of the year, and for the other seven there 
arc fishing, one of the highest golf 
courses in the world and mountain 
climbing for the hardy. Just a bit farther 
from Torino is Cervinia, at 6,600 feet, 
where skiing is good for 10 months of 
the year. And only two hours away from 
the city is the sea. 

Virtually unknown as a tourist attrac- 
tion during all its long life, Torino sud- 
denly has been discovered, thanks to the 
automotive explosion to which it con- 
tributes so much and to the world at- 
tention gained by this year's centenary 
exposition. Now not only the Agnellis, 
the Nasis, the dozens of other notable 
noble and wealthy torinese families but 
also the hairdressers from New York 
and the businessmen from Pittsburgh 
arc aware of its strategic advantages as 
a jumping-off point for a sporting and 
sightseeing holiday. end 


TOItlXO TliAYKI. FACTS 


Getting There: Alitalia jets from New 
York to Milan make good Viscount con- 
nections to Torino. BEA has three weekly 
midday nights from London ( 2*/2 hours), 
and from Rome the express sleeper, leav - 
ing at 7:53 each evening, brings you there 
about 6 a.m. Staying There: Principe di 
Piemonte is an outstanding de luxe hotel. 
Single with bath is SIT The Majestic 
Lagrange and the Ligure, both first class, 
are about S8 per day. Fating: A meal at 
the Cambio (v<r text) is a reasonable S3 
to S4. with carafe of wine. Also notable 
arc the plush Gato Nero (about S5>, the 
Gentilhom Grill Room of the Principe di 
Piemonte and ’I caval 'd brdns. October 
specialties are Jondttia con loriu/i. a fon- 
due of fontina cheese and white truflles, 
and polenta, northern Italy's classic corn- 


meal dish, served with little game birds. 
Local red wines are Grignolino. Barolo 
and Barbera. Best while wine is Moscato. 
Hunting and fishing: Shooting season 
is Aug. 27 to Dec. 1 5, except in moun- 
tains, where season closes Nov. 30. Chief 
game is heath cock, quail, marmot and 
rare chamois (license SI 50) and ibex 
(license S400). Other licenses are easily 
obtainable by presenting U.S. state li- 
cense, validated by U.S. consul in Torino, 
to local authorities. Month's hunting li- 
cense is S6 up. according to type of gun; 
all-inclusive fishing license S6. Best fish 
are trout in mountain streams, lakes, Po 
tributaries. After trout season closes Oct. 
15. temolo, member of trout family, is 
best till Dec. I. Other fish include mullet, 
pike, carp — available nearly all year. 
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in cold season wear is all-weather-conquering 
DRIZZLER RAM JET. . . an unbeatable com- 
bination of rayon and cotton Drizzler cloth (guaranteed water-repellent for 2 years!), and 
REEVES’ CURON interlining, the featherlight foam insulation developed through space flight 
research! Let the elements play rough from 
here on in. Father and Son will weather it out in 
wonderful, weightless warmth, action-free ease. 










food Pamela Jeffrey 


A football soup 
with lots of beans 


he best way to get warm, stay warm 
and yell your favorite football team 
to victory in the windy autumn chill is to 
plant a Thermos jug full of a good hot 
country soup on the tailgate at the very 
start of your station-wagon-and-stadium 
picnic. Martinis, whisky or hot buttered 
rum no doubt will supply their share of 
energy and central heating at the game, 
but a soup like this stays with you. It 
should be made at home, thick, savory 
and nourishing — so thick, in fact, that it 
will have to be ladled out of a large- 
mouthed Thermos and eaten with spoons 
from bowls. 

Dried beans are the basis for some 
of the tastiest and most nourishing of 
such warming liquid meals. Vegetables 
strengthen them; and so, sometimes, does 
meat or rice — and, almost always, spices. 
Many of the bean soups have come down 
to us from peasant cookery, which had to 
supply cheap protein and nourishment 
rich enough to sustain a hard life in the 
open air — a life a football fan is likely 
to share, if only briefly. 

Besides providing the strength to cele- 
brate victory or to accept defeat grace- 
fully, each of the various kinds of beans 
imparts a particular flavor to its soup. 
In addition, beans have a great capacity 
for absorbing other flavors, achieving an 

Photograph by John G Zimmormon 

rich black beans are the basis for smooth 
brown soup about to be served from a vacuum 
jug at the pregame picnic. Avocados and limes 
arc ready to be sliced and added with a lac- 
ing of Madeira to each bowlful at serving time. 


amalgam of taste from a wide range of 
individual ingredients. 

Probably the oldest of all soups is 
based on lentils; Esau is said to have 
sold his birthright for this particular 
mess of pottage. We don't know what 
Esau got in his soup besides lentils, but a 
modern version adds bacon, a ham bone, 
onions, carrots and celery. Nourishing 
and lilling. warming right down to the 
pit of the stomach, it is a meal in itself. 
The late Frank Case of the Algonquin 
Hotel in New York used to say his lentil 
soup was bad for business, because no one 
wanted to spend anything on the rest of 
dinner after eating it. 

Minestrone, a spicy Italian stand-by 
that has become familiar to Americans, is 
another widely known soup, in which 
beans are combined with virtually any- 
thing in the pantry — celery, zucchini, 
spinach, onions, peas, bacon, carrots, 
cabbage, tomatoes, leeks and parsley. If 
you have minestrone before the game 
you won't want even a hot dog during it. 
A Genoese version of the soup adds 
pesto just before serving — a wonderful 
aromatic compound of basil, garlic, olive 
oil and grated cheese. Pesto brings real 
zest into the meal, but you may have the 
bench to yourself after eating it. 

An untraditional way of mocking the 
turtle uses the humble red bean, in New 
Orleans-stylc mock turtle soup. Red 
beans, fully as tasty as the calf's head 
that is the substitute in standard mock 
turtle, meld with wine, hard-boiled eggs, 
onion and garlic to make a soup of great 
taste and strength; a splash of Tabasco 


and a pinch of cayenne increase the heat. 

The smooth brown soup in the vac- 
uum jug, on the opposite page is black 
bean, considered by many to be the best 
bean soup of them all. The black bean, 
so dark it is almost purple, originated in 
Central and South America and is still a 
staple there, as well as in Mexico. The 
beans found their way over the border 
into Texas, and Yankee traders brought 
them as far north as Connecticut, where 
there is a native version of the soup. 
Rich, and thick enough to hold its 
warmth for hours in a Thermos, black 
bean soup has a taste that is strong yet 
subtle. With slivers of avocado and slices 
of lin e floating on top, it delights the 
eye as well as the palate. 

Beans take well to canning, and there 
are some excellent canned soups on the 
market. But for maximum enjoyment the 
good picnic hostess owes it to herself, 
her entourage and the occasion to make 
black bean soup at home. It exudes a 
pleasant fragrance while cooking, and it 
tastes even better than it smells. The 
beans can be cooked the day before, 
cooled overnight and reheated and sieved 
the morning of the game if the trip is a 
long one. Otherwise it can be started in 
the morning and allowed to simmer tran- 
quilly until just before it is time to leave. 


BLACK BEAN SOUP 

2 cups dried black beans 
2 quarts cold water 

1 small onion, sliced 

2 tablespoons buitcr 

2 stalks celery, chopped 

salt, pepper, hot mustard, cayenne 

Madeira (about a jigger per serving) 

1 avocado 

2 limes 

Soak beans overnight, or at least 6 hours. 
In the morning drain and put in large 
henry pot with water. Cook the onion in 
the butter for 5 minutes. Add onion and 
celery to beans. Simmer .? or 4 hours until 
beam are soft, milling more nater i) need- 
ed Put through a sieve. Reheat to boil- 
ing point and adil the seasonings , well 
mixed together. Pour into scalded Ther- 
mos and dose. Add Madeira, slices of avo- 
cado and lime at the game. Serves eight. 
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NOTRE DAME-OKLAHOMA 



about raising their hopes too high. 

For one thing, it was a disservice to 
Oklahoma to call this year's Sooners a 
"comeback team.” Perhaps they will 
come back from last year's 3-6-1 record, 
the worst at Norman in 37 years, but 
what Oklahomans have learned to call 
a good season is still a schedule or two 
away. The residue of several cautious 
recruiting years, when the Sooners were 
under NCAA probation, remains to 
plague Coach Bud Wilkinson. It is to 
the sophomores and freshmen of 1961 
that Oklahoma must look, and this can 
be a pleasant view. Although sopho- 
mores made up most of the injury-riddled 
second team on Saturday, the same 
sophomores were undefeated as fresh- 
men a year ago and will return for two 
more seasons, much healthier, it is 
hoped. As for the members of this year's 
freshman crop, five days after reporting 
for practice they scored four touchdowns 
against the varsity in a scrimmage. 

Another factor for Irish fans to con- 
sider is the season that lies ahead. Notre 
Dame must yet face Purdue. Southern 
Cal. Michigan Slate. Northwestern. 
Navy, Pittsburgh. Syracuse, Iowa and 
Duke, a representative schedule for the 
Chicago Bears. And, finally. Joe Kuha- 
rich has nothing, really, with which to 
match the teams that went through five 
undefeated seasons for Leahy, winning 
three national championships for that 
controversial genius in the postwar years. 

Fables and the fabled 

In the Leahy days. Notre Dame had a 
seemingly endless supply of passers who 
could throw a football through the 
nickel slot on a parking meter at 30 yards 
and linemen capable of throwing op- 
posing ball carriers with equal accuracy 
for only slightly shorter distances. Irish 
halfbacks came equipped with wings and 
the fullbacks ran over people without 
even noticing a bump. Some of the names 
frighten you even today: Johnny Lujack, 
Emil Sitko, George Connor, Jim Martin. 
Bill Fischer, Terry Brennan, Ziggy Czar- 
obski and Marty Wendell, all of the 1947 
team: Leon Hart. Bob TonefT, Jim Mut- 
schcllcr, Jerry Groom, Bob Williams. 
Frank Tripucka, Ralph Guglielmi. John- 
ny Lattner, Paul Hornung, Al Ecuyer, 
Nick Pietrosantc, Menil Mavraides, 
Frank Varrichione, Don Schaefer, Pat 
Bisceglia, Dick Lynch, just to mention a 
few dozen. Some of these later played for 


Brennan, but they were recruited under 
the Leahy regime, and Kuharich can be 
pardoned for wishing that a few had been 
left over for him, too. 

Strangely enough, however. Kuharich 
is under little or no pressure, win or lose 
— which is not what one hears on the 
street corners outside of South Bend. 
There exists in America a great deal of 
misinformation about Notre Dame. Part 
of it stems from alumni who attend- 
ed Waterford Normal or South Georgia 
T&T or P.S. 61 and have never been 
within 500 miles of the Golden Dome. 
They arc Notre Dame alumni, neverthe- 
less. and they are happy to tell you what 
they think. What they think is that 
Notre Dame has to win. Look at what 
happened to Terry Brennan. 

Today everyone on the Notre Dame 
campus loves Terry Brennan, He was a 
wonderful young man, intelligent, trust- 
worthy. loyal, etc. The only trouble, 
they will tell you in retrospect, is that 
maybe he wasn't a very good coach. 
And some people defend even his coach- 
ing skills. "It could have happened to 
anybody.” says Moose Krause, the ath- 
letic director. "Terry came in after 
Leahy’s great years and there had tt> be 
a letdow n. Why, even Rocknc had a bad 


year in ‘28 and Leahy had one in 1950. 
Terry just got caught in the cycle." 

“Naturally, we would like to have a 
winning football team," says the Rev. 
Edmund P. Joyce, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the university and chairman of 
the faculty board in control of athletics, 
“but it is not so important as all that. 
I can understand the attention the foot- 
ball team has received, because of its 
record in the past, but you must remem- 
ber that Notre Dame is a great academic 
institution and it has been for many 
years. If boys on the football team de- 
velop well, do good work in class, keep 
the game in its proper perspective as part 
of campus life and also win, that is won- 
derful. But if they lose, yet answer those 
other requirements, then we can hardly 
be disappointed. 

"Alumni?" asks Father Joyce. "They 
remain interested but they allow us to 
run the school." 

Kuharich. although he is not much of 
a hand with excuses, has plenty available 
to explain his two less-than-sensational 
seasons at Notre Dame in which the Irish 
lost more games (13) than Rockne's 
teams lost in 13 years or Leahy's in II. 
The main problem has been a dismay- 
ing number of injuries, which are worth 
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looking at. even if they are history now. 
In '59 Kuharich lost Lind for the season. 
Red Mack, potentially his finest running 
back, and George Izo. perhaps the best 
college passer in the country when he 
did play. And last year disaster really 
struck, as if it had only been warming up 
before. At one time or another, no fewer 
than nine boys who had been counted 
on as starters were missing, plus a large 
supporting cast. Some were out for the 


greater part of the year: Red Mack 
again. Bob Scarpitto. Lind, George Sef- 
cik. Tom Hccomovich, John Powers, Ed 
Hoerster, Gerry Gray. Myron Pottios 
and John Linehan. Yet Notre Dame lost 
four games by only a touchdown and 
another by a single point. It was enough 
to make Kuharich' s hair begin to turn 
gray — which it has. 

But this is another year and a bigger, 
more experienced and unquestionably 


healthier Notre Dame team. It has stout 
defense, a tine offensive line and the run- 
ning of Dabicro and Lind. It has spirit 
and the backing of the loudest, loyalcst 
student body in the entire land. And 
there is a vast tradition under the Gold- 
en Dome that others can hardly hope 
to match. 

So send a volley cheer on high. Old 
Notre Dame will win— at least through 
the first game. end 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


Almost before the nation's stadiums had 
emptied their huge crowds from the first full 
football weekend of the year, it was evident 
that most teams were performing as expect- 
ed and that the best teams could be found, 
as usual, in the Southeastern Conference, 
the Southwestern and, particularly, the Big 
Ten. There were, however, two large sur- 
prises. One came in the SHC, where Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Auburn got away on 
schedule only to find they had been joined 
by determined Georgia Tech. The other, in 
the SWC, found TCU stepping smartly 
alongside Baylor and Texas, perhaps feeling 
that someone, after all. ought to take up the 
slack left by fallen Rice. If there was any- 
thing unexpected about the Big Ten. it was 
only that things look even bleaker than 
usual for visitors to the Midwest. 

THE MIDWEST 

li is well known that Ohio State's Woody 
Hayes has always considered the pass an 
intrusion on the game of football, but this 
year he promised to use it occasionally and 
by Saturday night he was probably thankful 
that he had. While the Buckeyes, as expected, 
gave the ball most of the time to Fullback 
Bob Ferguson (he carried 35 times for a total 
of 1 37 yards), it was a very big two-yard Hip 
from Quarterback Bill Mrukowski to End 
Chuck Bryant in the lirsl quarter that saved 
the day against surprising I C L . For the rest 
of the afternoon, Ohio State defended 
against the giant-size passes of TCU's 6- 
foot-7 Sonny Gibbs, who finally let loose 
with one for 62 yards to Pete Hall and 
another for 12 yards to Dale Glasscock to 
draw the Frogs even at 7-7 in the last period. 
“The worst game I ever coached." moaned 
Hayes. "I was worse than the boys and they 
were pretty terrible." 

Minnesota anil Illinois had even more 
to complain about. The plodding Gophers 


made more mistakes than a Little Leaguer 
and lost to Missouri 6-0 in the rain, snow 
and wind at Minneapolis. With the elements 
limiting offense to punting, praying and. on 
rare occasions, passing. Missouri managed 
to combine all three long enough in the 
second quarter to score. Sophomore Daryl 
Krugman's 51-yard kick bounced out on the 
one-yard line, and. when Sandy Stephens’ 
return hoot went only as far as the 30, the 
Tigers had their chance. Mike Hunter's pass 
to Carl Crawford put the ball on the six 
and. three plays later. Bill Tobin lunged over 
for the only touchdown. Illinois was \ic- 
timized by Washington's improving ground 
game and lost 20-7. Quarterback Kcnnit 
Jorgensen moved the Huskies effectively, 
twice scored from the one-yard line and 
handed off to speedy Charlie Mitchell, who 
ran 66 yards for the last score. 

The rest of the Big Ten did considerably 
better. Iowa, rich in halfbacks but even 
more affluent at quarterback, where Wilburn 
Hollis is one of the best, ran over California 
28-7. Michigan State ground down Wis- 
consin 20 0 as it conceded short passes to 
Quarterback Ron Miller the completed 16 
of 25 for 184 yards) but rarely any long 
ones. Michigan, crashing its ends and line- 
backers with a recklessness usually reserved 
for the pros, stilled UCLA’s single wing, 
then gave the hall to Bill Tunnicliff. Dare 
Raimcy and Ben McRae, who each scored 
once in a 29-6 victory. Northwestern, too, 
looked good. The Wildcats, unveiling a 
secret weapon in Sophomore Bill Swingle, 
who ran for three touchdowns, bombed 
Boston College 45-0. 

Kansas was still the biggest mystery in the 
Big Light. Not even Quarterback John lladl, 
who passed miserably and ran hardly at 
all, was able to lift the listless Jayhawks, 
who were held to a 6-6 tic by Wyoming. 
The Cowboys, playing for most of the game 



without the injured Chuck Lamson. ham- 
mered Kansas with firm defense, got enough 
passing from sub Andy Mclosky, who threw 
a 17-yard touchdown pass to Halfback Mike 
Walker to force a tie. Colorado smothered 
Oklahoma State with long runs by Olym- 
pic Sprinter Teddy Woods (82 yards) and 
Leon Mavity (60 yards) and a 54-yard field 
goal by Jerry Hillcbrand to win 24 0. But 
Nebraska had to settle for a 14-14 lie with 
Arizona. The top three: 

1. MISSOURI (3-0) 

3. IOWA (1-0) 

3. OHIO STATE (0-0-1) 


THE EAST 

For more than 30 minutes, Pitt's bruising 
linemen had Baylor's swift backs battened 
solid as a hatch. They poured in on Quarter- 
back Ron Stanley and surrounded Ronnie 
Bull. The Panthers led 13-3 on End Al 
Grigliunas' 40-yard sprint with an inter- 
ception and Fred Cox's 16-yard end run. 
But the Bears soon caught on to northern 
ways— and Pitt. They found a soft spot at 
Pitt's right tackle, sent Bull squirting through 
for valuable yardage, anil Stanley did the 
rest, With Panthers hanging all over him, 
Stanley passed four yards to Bob Lane, 12 
more to Jim Ingram, and Baylor won 16- 13. 

Syracuse was less than impressive against 
surprisingly tenacious West V irginia. The sud- 
denly pesky Mountaineers stacked their de- 
fenses to thwart F.rnie Davis, gave Coach 
Ben Sohwartzwalder an anxious second half 
and trailed 21 14 with 2:18 left. But Quarter- 
back Dave Sarette, who had pitched two 
touchdown passes, tossed a third to Davis 
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and the Orangemen pulled ahead 29-14. 

While Pitt stumbled and Syracuse bum- 
bled. Villa nova showed off its newly dis- 
covered talents against Holy Cross. Quarter- 
backs Rich Richman and Ted Accto ran and 
passed the Wildcats to three scores and Vil- 
lanova dampened the Crusader spirit 20-6. 
Army's punishing ground game was too 
much for Boston Li. and the Cadets piled 
up a 31-7 victory, while Navy, making the 
most of Ron Klcmick's passing, rolled over 
William <&- Mary 44-6. 

Among the Ivy Leaguers, Yale kept its 
winning streak alive by beating Connecticut 
1 8-0, but the Elis may soon be in for trouble. 
Columbia ran, passed and defended skill- 
fully to trounce Brown 50-0: Cornell, using 
its new lonely end offense, overwhelmed 
Colgagc 34-0; I’cnn beat Lafayette 14-7. and 
Dartmouth defeated New Hampshire 28-3. 
Only Harvard and Princeton faltered. The 
Crimson lost out to Lehigh 22-17 when 
Center Charlie Craze pounced on a Harvard 
fumble in the end zone with 2 minutes to 
go; Rutgers continued a happy habit and 
beat Princeton, 16-13. The top three: 

1. SYRACUSE (2-0) 
a. pitt (i-i) 

3. PENN STATE (1-1) 


THE SOUTH 

Georgia Tech's players gave notice that hos- 
pitality has not died in the South by literal- 
ly giving Rice the shirts off their backs. 
When both teams appeared in Atlanta with 
white jerseys. Tech lent its Texas rivals a 
set of blue ones. However, the lesson in 
politeness ended with shocking suddenness 
as Quarterback Stan Gann proceeded to 
run through, pass over, fake out and pick 
apart the defenses of the Owls, ultimately 
defeathering them 24-0. A hot-and-cold 
operator until Saturday, the stumpy Gann 
used rollouts and passes to Halfbacks Bill 
Williamson and Joe Auer to lead a touch- 
down drive the first time the Yellow Jackets 
got the ball, then mixed center plunges with 
more rollouts and passes to score twice 
more. Coach Bobby Dodd, pleased with his 
new-look. wide-open offense, said simply: 
“We didn't make mistakes. It was the kind 
of game that makes coaching fun." 

Atlanta was not the only place where 
traditionally defense-minded SEC teams 
showed signs of a change. Auburn, stunned 
by the passing of Tennessee Tailback Glenn 
Glass, recovered from a 21-7 first-quarter 
deficit to win, 24-21, on a 22-yard field goal 
by sophomore Woody Woodall. Alabama, 
looking not at all like the championship 
contender it is supposed to be, got its only 
touchdown on a Pat Trammell pass, then 
added a licld goal to nudge stubborn Tu- 
lime 9-0. Ole Miss took Kentucky in 
stride 20-6, while Georgia bowed 2 1-0 as 
Vanderbilt Quarterback Hank Lcsesnc 
threw for three scores. LSU bounced back 
to beat Texas A&M 16-7; Florida and 


Florida State wound up with a 3 3 tie. 

North Carolina took advantage of a re- 
cently exposed weakness in the right side 
of the N.C. State line to build a 27 10 lead, 
then hung on to win 27 22 while State’s 
Roman Gabriel completed nine passes in 
the last 13 minutes. Halfback Gib Carson 
scored three times for North Carolina, 
whose linebackers earned the praise of 
Coach Jim Hickey by rushing Gabriel 
enough to keep him off balance until the 
game was out of reach. In another ACC 
meeting, dark horse Maryland beat fellow 
dark horse Clcmson 24 21, when Reserve 
End John Hannigan kicked a field goal 
from the 13-yard line with eight seconds to 
play, Duke had little trouble with rejuve- 
nated but still struggling Virginia and won 
42-0 while Dean Findley's field goal gave 
South Carolina a 10 7 margin over Wake 
Forest. Southern Conference favorite Fur- 
man won again, driving 87 yards in the 
fourth quarter to edge George Washington 
13-9. The Citadel won over Davidson 20 12 
while VMI held off Richmond 8 6. 

Running draw plays with such regularity 
and such success that 46,000 people in the 
Orange Bowl wondered if Penn State had 
ever seen the maneuver before, Miami 
routed the favored Nittany Lions 25 8. 
Actually, Miami Coach Andy Gustafson 
was merely taking advantage of well-found- 
ed suspicion that State's big line would be 
pressing Quarterback George Mira. It did, 
but Mira and Bobby Weaver passed any- 
way. completing seven to End Bill Miller 
for 1 14 yards. The top three: 

1. MISSISSIPPI (2-0) 

2. GEORGIA TECH (2-0) 


THIS WEEK’S LEADERS 

( NCAA statistics) 

SCORING TO PAT FG PTS. 

Pedro, West Texas State 9 0 0 54 

Wright, Memphis Slate 6 0 0 36 

Pilot, New Mexico State 5 0 0 30 


Campbell, Furman 
Pedro, West Texas State 
Pilot, New Mexico State 


R YDS. AVG. 

52 350 6.73 

32 335 10.47 

46 279 6.07 


PASSING A C PCT. VOS. TO 

Gallegos, San Jose St. 54 36 .667 435 5 

Melin, Washington St. 57 30 .526 312 2 

Woolum, Kentucky 61 29 .476 332 0 


TOTAL OFFENSE 

Gross. Detroit 
Wright, Memphis State 
Gallegos. San Jose State 


85 415 500 
138 303 441 
-19 435 416 


TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE PLAYS VOS. GAME AVG. 

Northwestern 66 488 488 

Texas 142 967 483.5 

Memphis State 175 1,398 466 


TOTAL TEAM OEFENSE 

Dartmouth 

Columbia 

Yale 


49 

49 

47 


58 

85 

94 


GAME AVG. 


58 

85 

94 


Texas presented J. T. King, a Longhorn 
player and coach for 10 years, with a cowboy 
hat and a pair of shiny boots before the 
game, then thrashed his Texas Tech team 
42-14. The Longhorns' new single-w ing-type 
T. with the fullback and left half deep and 
the right half out a yard beyond the end, 
piled up 391 yards rushing, including big 
chunks of 72 by wriggly Jim Saxton and 62 
by Ray Poage. For variety. Quarterback 
Mike Cotten completed seven out of eight 
passes for 104 more yards. Arkansas, still 
having its troubles, wallowed in the mud 
most of the afternoon at Fayetteville, beat 
Tulsa 6-0 on Quarterback George Mc- 
Kinney's third-quarter touchdown. The top 
three: 

1. BAYLOR (2-0) 

2. TCU (1-0-1) 

3. TEXAS (2-0) 


THE WEST 

All last week Utah Coach Ray Nagel had 
insisted, "We can't let them fake us on re- 
verses, we'll just have to fan in on them. If 
they start gaining on passes, shed a tear for 
me. You'll know I’m in a dilemma." Last 
Saturday night Nagel was in a dilemma, but 
only in (he opening minutes when Oregon 
recovered a fumble and went on to a touch- 
down. Then, the big Redskin linemen took 
hold, the fan swept in beautifully and the 
swift Duck backs were contained. Fullback 
Bud Tynes plunged for scores in the second 
and fourth periods, and the Redskins had 
their victory 14-6. 

It was tougher for fumbling Utah State, 
which found itself trailing Washington 
Stale 14 13 with 12 minutes to go. At that 
point Quarterback Mel Montalbo, who 
usually throws, saw an opportunity to 
run and went over from the eight-yard line. 
The Aggies quickly ran for two more 
touchdowns and won 34-14. Even last- 
place Montana had its day, routing New 
Mexico. 40-8. 

Despite the misfortunes of UCLA and 
Cal in the Midwest, it wasn't all darkness 
and despair for the Big Five. USC. its pass- 
ing game hemmed in by SMU, switched 
sophomore Willie Brown from right to left 
half and shook him loose for a 93-yard 
touchdown run the first lime he got his hands 
on the ball. Brown gained another 90 yards 
on 1 2 carries and the T rojans won 2116. But 
the biggest shocker occurred at Corvallis, 
where Stanford trounced Oregon Stale 
34 0. Pushed around by the Beavers, 269 
yards to 107 yards, in a scoreless first half, 
the Indians did some pushing of their own in 
the last two periods. Quarterback Rod Scars 
threw for one touchdown, set up two more 
with his passes and fitful Oregon State went 
down with a crash that left Coach Tommy 
Prothro fuming: “It's the first team I've 
ever had that quit." The top three: 

1. WYOMING (2-0-1) 

2. UTAH (2-1) 

3. STANFORD (2-0) 
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SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 

Miami over Navy.* Miami's skills arc too 
plentiful, and the Middies will he in over 
their heads against the rough Hurricane'. 
Georgia Tech over LSU. Stan Ciann lias 
put some sting into the Yellow Jackets’ at- 
tack. He will lind holes, even in the stubborn 
LSU defense. 

North Carolina over Clemson. Two good 
running games clash head on. but North 
Carolina will lind a way to outlast Frank 
Howard’s equally stalwart defenders. 
Syracuse over Maryland. The Orangemen 
could stumhlc over the Tcrps, but Ernie 
Davis’ running and Dave Sarette’s passing 
should see Syracuse through. 

TCU over Arkansas. The big TCU line, 
so impressive against Kansas and Ohio 
State, will swarm all over the smaller Ra/or- 
backs. 

Ohio State over uct-A- The Bruins may 
be the best in the Big Five, but the Big 
Ten is another matter. The battering Buck- 
eyes arc too tough for UCLA. 

Notre Dame over Purdue. A Spot for all 
upset if the Irish can't find a passing game 
to help their fine running backs. 

Colorado over Kansas. The disappointing 
Jayhawkcrs arc having too much trouble 
getting olT the ground. Sounder defense 
and faster backs will win for Colorado. 
Pitt over Washington. I lie Huskies are im- 
proving, hut they still aren’t strong enough 
to cope with the bigger Panthers. 

Wyoming over Utah State. The Aggies 
have been sputtering and may not be able to 
restrain Wyoming’s quicker linemen and 
more talented quarterback. Chuck Lamson. 
Other games 

AUBURN OVER KENTUCKY 
HOUSTON OVER BOSTON COLLEGE 
MICHIGAN OVER ARM V 
MINNESOTA OVER OREGON 
NEBRASKA OVER KANSAS STATE 

PRINCETON OVER COLUMBIA 
RUTGERS OVER CONNECTICUT 
TENNESSEE OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE 

•Fritiay Iiiithl game 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

II RIGHT. « WRONG, 3 TIES 
SEASON'S RECORDl 37-9-4 



NEW FACES: USC’s Willie Brown Uefi) 
scored on a 93-yard end run. gained IH3 yards 
in 1 3 carries against SMU: Daryl Krugman’s 
superb punting set up Missouri's touchdown, 
kept Minnesota bottled up for most of the day. 
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boating/ Car let on Mitchell 


Britain gently lifts 
a pound of flesh 

A catamaran from England avenged her country’s defeat in the 1958 
America's Cup by politely slaughtering the fastest sailboat in the U.S. 


In a crisp northeast breeze off Sea 
* Cliff, N.Y. last week, two sailboats — 
one British and one American— took the 
starter's gun and headed off to windward. 
Both the boats were new this summer, 
and neither one had ever raced the other 
before. In fact, the entire regatta for the 
International Catamaran Challenge 
Trophy was being held for the very first 
time. Yet before the smoke of the gun 
had drifted off to leeward everyone in 
the spectator fleet on Long Island 
Sound had the odd feeling that he had 
watched this same race somewhere be- 
fore. Perhaps at Newport, in 1958, in 
the competition between 1 2-meter sloops 
for the America’s Cup? 

As at Newport, a British challenger was 
meeting an American defender in a 
best-of-seven match-race series. And just 
as before, one boat immediately began 
to knife ahead, pointing high, moving 
fast, a thing of power, pride and effi- 
ciency. Once again, the trailing boat 
plunged and porpoised, throwing spray, 
scooping solid water, getting nowhere. 
For all practical purposes the race was 
over by the time the boats made their 
first tack. 

But one thing was different at Sea 
Cliff: whereas in 1958 the U.S. boat had 
overwhelmed the invader, this time it 
was the British challenger, the 24-foot 
catamaran Hellcat, that cut cleanly 
through the seas while the American de- 
fender, Wildcat, hobby-horsed astern. 
Hellcat worked out a lead of approxi- 
mately a quarter of a mile going into 
the second weather leg. when Wildcat 
withdrew after striking submerged drift- 
wood. That afternoon the British skip- 
per, John Fisk, sportingly offered the 
American boat a day off for repairs. 
Then, just as sportingly, he defeated it 


in the second race. The wind blew 16 
to 18 knots, with gusts up to 26. And 
Hellcat surged away from the American 
boat so fast in the choppy water that the 
27-foot powerboat from which I was 
watching the race could barely stay even 
with her. Early in the race the wallow- 
ing Wildcat again was forced to retire, 
with one hull awash, the temporary re- 
pair unable to stand the strain. 

This time, under the terms of the re- 
gatta, Lisk could have gone home with 
the trophy. However, he gave the U.S. 
two free days for more repairs— and 
then suffered his only defeat, a fluky, 
inconclusive loss in patchy, dying wind. 
But on the next two days Hellcat won 
both races to drive home what she had 
demonstrated on the first day— that 
England is almost as far ahead of the 
U.S. in the design of modern, day-sailing 
catamarans as she was behind at New- 
port in the design of 12-meter sloops. 

Keep it clean 

The designer of the English cat. 28- 
ycar-old Roderick Macalpinc-Downie. 
seems to have succeeded for many of 
the same reasons that Olin Stephens suc- 
ceeded with Columbia in 1958. Hellcat 
is beautiful, clean and functional, a re- 
minder that naval architecture remains 
an art as well as a science. In this, she is 
like Columbia : and, in fact, her designer 
is a great admirer of Olin Stephens. Like 
Columbia , Hellcat is sharp and fine for- 
ward, but full aft. According to her de- 
signer, these unbalanced ends prevent 
her from hobby-horsing, the speed-kill- 
ing bobble that the fuller-bowed Wildcat 
suffered whenever the water became 
choppy. Hellcat employs no gadgets Or 
special gimmicks. Her performance seems 
to be a matter of perfect proportions 
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BEAUTIFULLY BALANCED BRITISH CAT 


and ratio of sail area to hull length. 
Finally. Macalpine-Downie has no espe- 
cial preoccupation with weight: Hellcat 
is 650 pounds, against 514 for Wildcat. 
In theory, this extra poundage should 
be fatal in light to moderate winds: but 
as so often happens with a well-balanced 
craft, the weight proved no real draw- 
back in light air and was an asset when 
the wind piped up. 

With the American boat, on the other 
hand, there seemed to be an almost fa- 
natical fixation on weight and gadgetry, 
as though the magic of making a boat 
move lay wholly in a slide rule. Wild- 
cat's hulls arc canted outward 5°. In- 
side her wing deck she has a series of 
wheels to raise and lower asymmetrical 
airfoil-section plastic centerboards, 
which are themselves toed in 2° from the 
centerline to provide a theoretical lift to 

SI'ORTS ILLUSTRATED OCTOBER 9. 1961 



windward. She is. all around, a marvel of 
invention. And. until He Unit showed 
up. she seemed to be something of a 
marvel in speed— she won nine straight 
races against all comers to earn the honor 
of meeting the British boat in the new 
challenge series. She is. at this time, 
the best day-sailing catamaran we have. 
But she is certainly a long way from be- 
ing the best in her class. 

Watching the second race, in which 
Wildcat tried vainly to keep up with the 
flying Englishmen, Bob Bavicr, a mem- 
ber of the committee that picked the de- 
fender, summed up Wildcat's problems 
— and the problem now confronting all 
U.S. designers. "Wildcat goes faster 
than any other boat in the country, in- 
cluding the 12-meters.” he said. ''It 
is simply that the British have come up 
with something better.” end 
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baseball Herman Weiskopt 


The final week 


New York won 109 games, Philadelphia lost 107. A look at what 
happened, and why it did, to the best and worst during 1961 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Mayor Robert Wagner proposed a ticker- 
tape parade to honor the New York Yan- 
kees. Co-owner Dan Topping, however, 
cited “the pressure of getting ready for a 
World Scries" and declined. There are no 
parades for second-place teams, but the 
Detroit Tigers can be proud of their record. 
Their 101 wins were the Tigers' highest total 
since 1934. Superb pitching by Jim Bunning, 
Don Mossi and Frank Lary (23-9) carried 
the team a long way. Bunning, however, 
won only two of his last seven starts, Mossi 
one of his last six. Hard hitting by Rocky 
Colavito (45 HRs and 140 RBIs), Norm 
Cash (41 HRs. 132 RBIs and a league-lead- 
ing .361 BA) and Al Kalinc (.324) also kept 
the Tigers in contention for a long time. 
Baltimore started poorly, then got excep- 
tional pitching and won 60 of its last 94 
games but was never really in the pennant 
race. Jack Fisher, at age 22, became one of 
baseball's most famous home run pitchers. 
In I960 Ted Williams hit his 521st and final 
homer off Fisher, and last week Roger Maris 
got his 60th of the season against him. Chi- 
cago. too, got off to a bad start and was 
in last place on June 10. Most difficult to 
understand was the failure of I960 ERA 
Champion Frank Baumann, who lost his 
sinker ball and finished with a 5.60 ERA, 


the second worst in the league. Cleveland 
Manager Jimmie Dykes was left standing, 
both literally and figuratively. One player 
last week told the driver of the airport bus to 
leave Minnesota's Metropolitan Stadium 
15 minutes early, stranding Dykes. On top 
of that, GM Gabc Paul, who apparently 
was displeased with Dykes's handling of 
players, would not reveal whether or not 
Jimmie would be replaced. Then, on the 
final day. Dykes got the news: he could go 
home and sit down, permanently. The In- 
dians' decline could be traced back to June 
1 8. They had won the first game of a double- 
header from the Orioles and led 5-0 after 
one inning of the second. Cleveland went 
on to lose that game and to struggle to stay 
in the first division. Boston's downfall 
stemmed from a lack of right-hand power, 
the failure of Pitchers Ike Dclock (6-9), 
Tom Brewer (sore arm for much of the 
season ) and Billy Muffett (2-1 1 ), and a road 
record of 26-55. Without Rookie Don 
Schwall, who joined the team late in May 
and won 15 games, the Red Sox would have 
wound up even lower. Schwall's natural 
sinker ball ("I even throw it to low-ball 
hitters such as Maris and Mantle") is ideal 
for Fenway Park’s cigar-box dimensions, 
and he was 10-2 at home. Minnesota fans 
felt Pedro Ramos and Camilo Pascual might 


win 40 or more games between them. They 
came closer to losing 40: Ramos lost 20, 
Pascual 16. Another disappointment was 
Jim Lemon, whose home run total fell from 
38 to 14. Los Angeles got fine results from 
several players picked up after the start of 
the season and completed its first season 
with 70 wins. The Angels, one year old by 
big league standards, accomplished this de- 
spite the fact that they made 189 errors and 
gave up 180 home runs, both major league 
highs. Lee Thomas, obtained from the Yan- 
kees, batted .285, hit 24 homers and had 
70 RBIs. Leon Wagner was purchased from 
the minors and came through w ith 28 home 
runs and 78 RBIs. And Bob Rodgers, called 
up in the final weeks, delivered clutch hits 
and looked like a big league catcher. No 
team wanted to be the first to finish 10th in 
major league history, so it seemed fitting 
that Kansas City and Washington should 
share ninth. Norm Siebcm (.296 and 98 
RBIs) was the Athletics’ only reliable hit- 
ter. Early in the season Manager Joe Gor- 
don had said, "I can put a better team on 
the field than the Red Sox.’’ On June 19 he 
was no longer fielding teams: he was re- 
placed by Hank Bauer. The Athletics’ 90 
homers were the fewest hit by any team in 
cither league, and their 4.76 ERA was the 
worst, so it made little difference who was 
putting the team on the field. Washington 
had the best spring training record (the 
Yankees and Reds, oddly, finished at the 
bottom of the preseason standings) and, 
with the best pitching in the league during 
the early weeks, stayed in the first division. 
Then, suddenly, the pitching turned into 
the worst in the AL and the team skidded. 
Dick Donovan, however, survived injuries 
that sidelined him for 66 days and had the 
best ERA in the majors, 2.40. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Any one of five teams, the experts said, 
could win the NL pennant. So Cincinnati, 
not one of the five, won it. Los Angeles had 


TEAM LEADERS: BATTING 


RUNS PRODUCED 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

BA* HRs TB 


Cm Pinson 
LA Moon 
SF Cepeda 
Mil Aaron 
SIL Boyer 
Pill Clemente 
Chi Allman 
Phil Gonzalez 


Robinson 

Roscboro 

Cepeda 

Adcock 


Sluart 

Banks 

Demeter 


37 Robinson 
18 Moon 
46 Cepeda 
35 Aaron 
24 Boyer 
35 Clemente 
29 Altman 
21 Demeter 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Mays. SF ( 308) 
Robinson. Cm (.323) 
Aaion. Mil (.327) 
Cepeda. SF (-311) 
Boyer, StL (.329) 
Pinson, Cm ( 343) 
Clemente. Pitt ( 351) 
Stuart, Pitt (.301) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SO 


ERA 


O'Toole 

Koulax 

McCormick 

Soahn 

Gibson 

Gibbon 

Cardwell 

r,: ih ifley 


178 Jay 21 
269 2 with 18 
163 Miller 14 
115 Spahn 21 
166 2 with 14 
145 Friend 14 
156 Cardwell 15 
158 Mahaffey 11 


O'Toole 3 09 

Koulax 3.52 

McCormick 3 20 

Spahn 3.01 

Simmons 3.12 

Gibbon 332 

Cardwell 3.82 

Mahalley 4.11 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NY Mantle .317 Maris 61 

Det Cash .361 Colavito 45 

Balt Gentile 302 Gentile 46 

Chi Sievers .295 Smith 28 

Clev Piersall .321 Kirkland 27 

Bos Yastrzemski .266 Geiger 18 

Minn Battey .302 Krllebrew 46 

LA L Thomas .285 Wagner 28 

Wash O'Connell .260 Green 18 

KC Siebern .296 Siebern 18 


Maris 
Cash 
Gentile 
Smith 
Francona 
Yastrzemski 231 

Killcbrew 328 

Wagner 234 

Tasby 192 

Siebern 266 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Colavito. Det (.290) 
Mans, NY (.269) 

Cash. Det ( 361) 
Mantle, NY (.317) 
Gentile. Balt (.302) 
Kalme, Det (.324) 
Killebrew, Minn (.288) 
Minoso, Chi (.280) 


129 

132 

119 

131 

96 

116 

94 

91 


95 

81 

91 

74 

95 

63 

76 

68 


* Qualifiers only 


* Derived by subtracting HRs from RBIs 


224 

213 

210 

205 

191 

179 

170 

159 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

NY Ford 210 Ford 25 Stafford 

Det Bunning 194 Lary 23 Mossi 

Balt Estrada 160 Barber 18 Pappas 

Chi Pizarro 187 Pizarro 14 Pizarro 

Clev Bell 163 Grant 15 Grant 

Bos Monbouquette 161 Schwall 15 Schwall 

Minn Pascual 221 Pascual 15 Pascual 

LA McBride 179 McBride 12 McBride 

Wash Daniels 107 Daniels 12 Donovan 

KC Archer 108 Shaw 12 Archer 


Boxed statistics for complete season 
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so much talent that Manager Walt Alston 
said. "If we lose a game before July 15th 
there will probably be an investigation.” 
By July 15 the Dodgers had lost 37 times. 
Danny Murtaugh, the Pirate manager, may 
inadvertently have explained the Dodgers’ 
trouble last spring. A sportscastcr trying to 
get Murtaugh 's opinion of the Dodgers 
asked, "They really have a plethora of tal- 
ent, don’t they?" To which Murtaugh said, 
"Yeah, but do they have any depth?" San 
Francisco’s Orlando Cepeda (.311 BA, 46 
HRs. 142 RBls) outhit Willie Mays (.308, 
40 HRs, 123 RBIs), but the infielders were 
erratic and the pitching was spotty. Still, 
the Giants’ 85 wins were their best total 
since they won the 1954 pennant with 94. 
The Milwaukee Bra>cs, the highest-salaried 
players in baseball, floundered in the second 
division for three months. When they did 
start to win it was too late. Warren Spahn 
will nevertheless long remember 1961. He 
pitched a no-hitter against the Giants in 
April, and in August won his 300th game. 
On July 24th his record was 9-12, but he 
then won 12 of his last 13, making him a 
20-game winner for the 12th time. Mil- 
waukee attendance was almost a million 
below its alltimc high. Not even free key 
chains, change purses or the music of Steve 
Swedish's Dixieland band could lure the 
fans \o County Stadium. St. Louis had the 
best at-home record in the league (48-29) 
but was last in home runs with 101. This 
dearth of power, coupled with the absence 
of a dependable shortstop and with Ernie 
Broglio’s arm miseries and resultant 9-12 
record, led to the Cardinals' fall from third 
to fifth. Pittsburgh fell even further. The 
much-talked-of spirit that spurred the Pi- 
rates on last year did not die easily, but a 
12-1 1 loss to the Phillies late in June was a 
tip-off that the Pirates were in trouble. A 
major shortcoming was their inability to 
match their late-inning comebacks of a year 
earlier. Last season the Pirates won 28 
games from the sixth inning on. this year 
just 15. Chicago's multiple-coach system 
did not help Phil Wrigley, owner and chew- 
ing-gum executive, double his pleasure. Don 
Cardwell learned to keep his fast ball low, 
and his ERA stayed down, too. In all, he 
won 15 games. George Altman (.303, 26 
HRs. 96 RBls) and Rookie Billy Williams 
(.278, 25 HRs. 86 RBls) were solid hitters 
but shabby outfielders. Ernie Banks had 
eye and knee troubles, and the Cubs may 
trade him to get some pitching help. Now 
that the Reds have won, it is the Cubs who 
have gone the longest without a pennant. 
They last won in 1945. On opening day the 
Philadelphia Phillies were riding a bus 
through Los Angeles on their way to the 
game when Frank Sullivan said, "Isn’t this 
season ever going to end?" That bus ride 
might have been long, but the season 
stretched on interminably for the Phillies, 
who lost 107 games, 23 of them in a row. 
Yes, Frank, it’s all over now. end 
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FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 

GAkhlANO 

As authentically Italian as Italy’s 
many scenic delights is the liquid 
gold of Galliano, the legendary 
liqueur "distilled from the rays 
of the sun.” There’s no taste 
quite like it in the world. Try 
a sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano— the fine Italian 
liqueur that conquered America. 
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STORM FORECASTER 



dependable warnins of severe storms because it 
shows trend, magnitude and rate of pressure 
change. Electrical chart drive. A precision instru- 
ment at about W the usual price. § 2316. $49.50. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, New 
York and Toronto, Ontario. *Tr«d. Mark 



The revolt 
spreads 

The AAU lost more ground last 
weekend when four new groups 
began to move toward self-rule 


Fun to Give and Fun to Get! SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED for Christmas. 



Eliminate Painful Heel Injuries 
and Blisters with the 

M-F HEEL' PROTECTOR 

Selected by the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee • Only one 
size needed, body heat 
shapes the protector to fit 
your heel • Perforated for 
greater comfort • Perma- 
nently fungi and germ 
proof • Unbreakable • $1 
each prepaid. Order direct 
or write for name of sport- 
ing goods dealer nearest 
you. 

M-F ATHLETIC COMPANY 

26 Timberland Drive, Riverside, Rhode Island 




Do You 
Like Fine 
Pipes ? 


Just off the press . . . fabulous big Inter- 
nal, onal Pipe Buyer's comparison catalog. Every 
known pipe shape in Briar. Meerschaum or 
Calabash, — all with detailed specifications. 
Compare prices of the famous brands gathered 
from all over the world . . England's finest 
. . . rare pipes from Belgium. France, Italy. 
Holland and U. S. A. Helpful hints in "How 
to Break-in a Pipe." "How to Keep your Pine 
Sweet." etc. Limited edition, fill in coupon for 
FREE copy. Mail today to: — 

,W/ T ,LY FRANK, Ltd. jftJS | 

| 132 CHURCH ST.. NEW YORK 7. N. Y. . 


—I 
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T he AAU domination of amateur ath- 
letics in the U.S.. which began to 
crumble two weeks ago with the defec- 
tion of track and field coaches and ath- 
letes (SI, Sept. 25). may have come to an 
end in almost all sports as a result of an 
informal meeting in Chicago last week. 

The dissident basketball groups of this 
country, locked in a struggle with the 
AAU for control of that sport on the 
international level, blueprinted for rep- 
resentatives of the National Collegiate 
Track Coaches Association, the Col- 
lege Swimming Coaches Association 
of America, the American Wrestling 
Coaches and Officials Association, the 
National Gymnastics Coaches Associa- 
tion and the Judo Black Bell Federation 
their procedure in breaking away from 
AAU control. Although a poll of the 
track coaches is far from complete, early 
returns show an almost unanimous vote 
in favor of the formation of a track and 
field organization that would resemble 
in structure and operation the one set 
up for basketball. 

On hand in Chicago to lend powerful 
support was the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, represented at the 
meeting by its executive director. Waller 
Byers, and by Wilbur Johns, athletic di- 
rector at UCLA and chairman of a spe- 
cial NCAA committee to encourage new 
controlling bodies in all sports. 

The disenchantment of the basketball 
group with the AAU was crystallized in 
1960. when a Swedish basketball team 
came to this country without AAU sanc- 
tion and was prevented from playing here 
by AAU officials. At the March I960 
meeting of the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches a resolution was 


adopted recommending the divorce of 
college basketball from the AAU. This 
resolution went to the NCAA executive 
council, whose support was immediate. 

The NCAA's 40-ycar-old National 
Basketball Committee of the U.S. was 
then joined by the National Federation 
of Slate High School Athletic Associa- 
tions and the YMCA. Through John 
Bunn, basketball coach at Colorado 
State and chairman of the committee, 
this group requested the executive com- 
mittee of the AAU to recognize it as 
the governing body of basketball in the 
U.S. When the AAU did not do so the 
NBC petitioned the FI BA. the interna- 
tional body, for recognition. The FIBA 
appointed Lou Wilke, an AAU basket- 
ball vice-chairman, to convene a meeting 
of interested parties to decide upon a 
governing body in the U.S. The meeting 
was held last Monday in Chicago fol- 
lowing the earlier "six-sports" meeting. 

“I waited for six months for Wilke to 
contact me," Bunn said Sunday. "He 
never did. He went around talking to 
individuals and to other groups, but he 
never talked to the NBC." 

"I guess I was guilty of procrastina- 
tion." said the harried Wilke. "But when 
I get all these proposals before me — 
from the NBC and the AAU and any 
other interested people— I'll present them 
to the FIBA, and then they can do what 
they want. If necessary, they can send a 
committee over here to investigate." 

But why investigate? 

“It is entirely unnecessary to send a 
committee." Bunn retorted. "Even with- 
out the AAU the basketball federation 
represents 95% of the activity in the 
sport in the U.S. I do not see how the 
international group can fail to recognize 
us as the governing body." 

"When a Peruvian basketball team 
contacted college basketball coaches in 
this country to arrange a tour before 
they had been sanctioned by the AAU, 
I told the coaches to go ahead and play 
them," the NCAA’s Byers told the dele- 
gates from the other sports. "If. as a re- 
sult of playing a team not sanctioned by 
the AAU the college athletes were sus- 
pended by the AAU, I pointed out that 
we do not recognize the AAU's suspen- 
sion. If the NCAA ignores AAU’s sanc- 
tion and suspensions, the power of the 
AAU will be dissipated rapidly." 

"You can't be a governing body with 
nothing to govern," said Bunn at last 
week’s meeting. "And the AAU is rap- 
idly losing subjects to govern." end 
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TO THE MAN WHO 

WAHTSTO AVOID 
THE ANNUAL RUSH 
FOR ANTI-FREEZE 


You can leave "Telar” anti-freeze and 
summer coolant in your car year after 
year . . . safely. Your car is always 
protected. No more worry about a sud- 
den cold snap. No last-minute rush to 
get your annual anti-freeze protection. 

1 1 happens every year. The weather- 
man predicts a cold snap and thou- 
sands rush down to their servicing 
dealers to get anti-freeze installed. 
But you don’t have to be in the jam. 

Because, once you install “Telar" 
anti-freeze and summer coolant, you 
have anti-freeze and anti-rust pro- 
tection you can leave in your car 
year in and year out. All you do is 
check your radiator each fall for pos- 
sible small losses. Do this any time 
before really cold weather sets in, and 
you're safe. No worry- no rush — 
and. to top it all, you save money! 

Here are six more important rea- 
sons for using “Telar” anti-freeze: 
J. “Telar" is more economical in the 
long run. It takes \ l /i gallons of 


“Telar" to protect the average full- 
sized car down to zero. At the new 
low price of S3. 95 a gallon, that’s 
only about $ l .00 more than ordinary 
anti-freeze protection. But you save 
more than that at the end of the first 
year . . . and these savings keep right 
on— year after year. 

2. “Telar” offers you patented Color 
Check, a feature that alone would 
be worth its slightly higher first cost. 
If “Telar” should turn from its nor- 
mal red to yellow, you'll know that 
it is no longer fighting rust though 
it may still be giving effective anti- 
freeze protection. But the chance of 
this happening (if it ever happens in 
your car) is so remote that your 
dealer will replace the "Telar" free 
of charge, although there may be a 
nominal installation charge. 

3. You use the same quantity of 
“Telar” as other anti-freezes. And 
it’s installed in exactly the same way. 
You just mix it w ith water, as usual. 


to the strength you need for the cli- 
mate where you live. 

4. “Telar" can be used in any car- 
new or old — and it's particularly 
recommended for aluminum engines 
used in today’s modern cars. 

5. The new, patented rust inhibitor 
in “Telar" is so effective that it lasts 
year in and year out. It guards all 
engine metals against rust and cor- 
rosion — is harmless to rubber water 
hose and cooling-system gaskets. 

6. “Telar" is made by Du Pont. 

When you get anti-freeze, tell the 
man you want “Telar", the anti- 
freeze and summer coolant that out- 
lasts your car! 

NOW AT A NEW LOW PRICE! 

Telar 

anti-freeze and summer coolant 



Belter Things Tor Belter Living. . , through Chemistry 


ENJOY THE “DU PONT CHOW OF THE WEEK", SUNDAY NIGHTS, NBC TV 


VOYAGE 
INTO A 
ROMANTIC 
PAST 


There is a colonial charm about the quiet 
villages and sprawling farms that border 
the Chesapeake. On these pages a famous 
yachtsman describes the endless variety of 
cruising waters in the bay's upper reaches 

by CARLETON MITCHELL 

Illustrations by Francis Golden 


I t was blowing a gentle little souther- 
ly, a final breath of summer, as Finis- 
terre ambled across Annapolis harbor. 
The sky was blue, very blue, dappled 
with small clouds, the sky of a warm 
October afternoon, yet in the shadow of 
the mainsail a chill was in the air. Along 
the banks of the Severn the yellows and 
reds of fall accented the lingering greens. 

I stood in the cockpit, leaning against 
the mizzenmast. Occasionally I touched 
the spokes of the steering wheel with 
one foot, half dozing in the autumn 
sunshine, reflecting on the ease of cruis- 


ing as opposed to the tension of racing: 
of getting up in the morning not know- 
ing where I am going, maybe waiting 
for the wind to decide for me, not car- 
ing if the proper jib wasn't set; leaning 
back at evening over an anchor-down 
drink; falling asleep at night hugging 
the thought there would be no urgent 
summons from deck. . . . 

"Hey, skipper," said Bill McWilliams, 
breaking into my reverie. “The jib’s 
soft. Wind's come ahead. Shall I trim?” 

I looked at the masthead fly, then at 
the making wavelets, splintering the sun 


shafts into glittering points. As so often 
happens in fair weather, the breeze was 
advancing with the clock: it had been 
mirror-calm at sunrise and through the 
early hours. The first cat’s-paw s appeared 
around 10. as we had gotten under way. 
Now it had freshened to good steer- 
ageway. Later, if it followed the usual 
cycle, it would strengthen through the 
afternoon, perhaps working up to a 
rousing, rail-down wind around 4, to 
taper off at sunset to a night of sibilant 
wtiispers in the treetops. 

Having gotten no answer about the 

continued 



CHESAPEAKE .«,mw 

jib, Bill strolled aft. “Where are we go- 
ing, by the way?" 

“1 dunno," I replied lazily. “I haven’t 
given it much thought." 

What I really meant was that here on 
the Chesapeake there were so many de- 
lightful prospects I hadn’t been able to 
choose. The whole area is such a lacy 
pattern of creeks and bays and rivers 
that it is hard to decide whether it is 
water bounded by land or land bounded 
by water. 

"Any suggestions?" I asked Bill. 

An old Chesapeake hand. Bill squint- 
ed at the sky. “If we go anywhere down 
the bay," he mused, “it will be a beat to 
windward. If we go up, we'll be reaching." 
He sat on the cabin top and sprawled his 
legs across the lifelines, thereby easting a 
vote for sloth. He looked so comfortable 
I flipped on the automatic pilot and 
went forward to join him. 

Harbors literally lay in all directions. 
Even if we chose to turn around and sail 
west, up the Severn River instead of con- 
tinuing into the open bay, we could pick 
from a multitude of anchorages, 
as the Severn is typical of Chesa- 
peake tidal rivers, although it is 
a lesser one by bay standards. 

On its southern shore, even be- 
fore you get to Annapolis, there 
is Back Creek; then Annapolis, 
lying between Spa and Dorseys 
creeks, then a ladder of creeks; 
each a good anchorage: Weems, 

Luce, Saltworks, Chase, Clem- 
ents, Brewer, Forked. Then the 
Severn broadens to Round Bay, 
a body of water large, open and 
deep yet wholly sheltered, with 
Little Round Bay off its western 
side and Little Round Bay Creek 
beyond that. And still farther 
west the Severn continues another two 
miles, past other creeks, to end finally 
in another bay large enough to have its 
own sailing club. Thus almost every 
Chesapeake tributary must be thought 
of as a microcosm of an infinitely varied 
cruising world. 

When the radio towers on Grccnbury 
Point dropped astern there came a mo- 
ment of decision. I let the w ind suggest, 
gradually turning the bow to leeward 
until finally Finisterre slanted diagonally 


across the bay, almost toward the north- 
ern tip of Kent Island. 

"Heading for the Chester River?" in- 
quired Bill, still sprawled on deck. 

"Guess so,” I answered. "If we come 
off for Gibson Island the wind will be 
dead aft. We'll have to set a spinnaker 
or start the engine to stem the tide." 


P erish either thought. Discussion com- 
plete. Master and mate in accord. 
Bubbles slid along the hull and trac- 
ed our wake, water furrowed by genera- 
tions of ghostly ships. Where Finis- 
terre now moved, Indians once had 
passed in crude, hollowed logs. Captain 
John Smith sailed by in 1608 to “perform 
his Discovery." Half a century later Ed- 
ward Lloyd of Wye House appeared in 
the first yacht, “a pleasure boat of 60 
tons burthen," complete to "Ensign and 
pennant with 15 stripes, arms painted 
thereon, the field azure, the Lion gold 
. . . and six brass guns fixed on swivels to 
act in such a manner as to give the great- 
est report." And here also had passed 
each development of the age of com- 



mercial sail: the Chesapeake log canoe, 
the pungey, the ram, the bugeye, even 
the Baltimore tea clipper. 

As we drifted, I reflected on another 
of the charms of cruising: that every 
area takes its character from the life 
along its shores, both present and past. 
The Caribbean, the South Pacific, the 
Aegean, the Baltic, the Mediterranean 
— each is different because of its own 
combination of geography and history. 

The Chesapeake, too, is unique, as I 


was rediscovering. Here is a land of 
graciousness, of easy living, a legacy of 
cotton and tobacco and a plantation 
life when visits were measured in weeks 
and it was necessary to pass legislation 
requiring that slaves not be fed terrapin 
too often. Here a small cruising yacht 
drifts across stretches of water bordered 
by trees or open fields, with perhaps an 
occasional glimpse of a lovely old house 
on a point. Here arc anchorages dis- 
turbed only by the singing of birds and 
spreading rings following the splash of 
jumping fish. In the quaint, small villages 
people are hospitable and friendly. In 
many ways, on the shores of the bay to- 
day exists one of the nearest approaches 
to life on the other side of the Atlantic— 
a reasonable facsimile of rural England 
modified by terrain and time. 

As I mused, the breeze freshened and 
Finisterre leaned to it and spurted ahead. 
Gone was introspective ease, to be re- 
placed by the exhilaration of motion. 
Cruising is like that: a matter of mood 
stemming from weather and circum- 
stance. Now- we wanted to feel the boat 
go. The main was slacked a hair, the jib 
trimmed a few clicks and Finis- 
terre boiled along with the wind 
on the quarter, all hands awake 
to the perfection of the moment. 

Love Point lifted rapidly. 
Swinging around the squat light- 
house marking the end of the 
shoals beyond Kent Island, we 
came hard on the wind. A beat 
could have been avoided by 
reaching a few miles to the fish- 
ing village of Rock Hall, or Swan 
Creek beyond. But now we felt 
a little windward work might 
not be amiss. “It will make us 
feel we’ve earned a drink," opined 
Bill bravely, not forgetting the 
distance was short, the water 
smooth and that sail could be easily 
reduced. 

Rail down, Finisterre drove across the 
river. Contrary to a misconception about 
Chesapeake cruising, the boat was in no 
danger of running aground— if her crew 
did not go completely to sleep. True, 
there are many areas of the bay where 
the water is spread thin, but in general 
the major tributaries of the Upper Bay — 
local name for the part north of the Poto- 
mac River— offer ample depths. Follow- 
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ing normal pilotage procedures, a boat 
with six or seven feet of draft has no real 
problem. Navigational aids arc plentiful, 
fog infrequent, tidal range and current 
velocity slight, and the bottom is not 
rock but mud — lovely soft mud, so 
grounding is an inconvenience, not a ca- 
tastrophe, just as a centerboard is a con- 
venience. not a necessity. 

TIjus on Finisicrrc we had no navi- 
gational cares; and ahead the Eastern 
Shore stretched away as a flat peninsula 
136 miles long, dangling between the At- 
lantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay. It is 
shaped like a bunch of grapes, the north- 
ern stem part of Delaware, the center 
comprising nine counties of Maryland, 
the tapering tip in Virginia. It has borne 
its name for three centuries, ever since 
the first settlers on the western side of 
the bay began referring to the land op- 
posite as the Eastern Shore. 

W hile we tacked and tacked again, 
the afternoon air became a sil- 
ver haze, smoky from burning leaves. A 
slight film of cloud slid across the sky, so 
it, too, was silvery. Yet somehow colors 
were intensified: the massed trees turning 
russet and copper, cornstalks drying in 
the fields, the contrast of white barns 
and silos against evergreens. 

Birds were everywhere, reminiscent of 
an earlier America. There were Canada 
geese in the hundreds. They flew over- 
head in long trailing echelons, receding 
in perspective until the most distant were 
faint plumes on the horizon: they lift- 
ed from fields in waves; they floated in 
rafts on the water, watched over by wise 
old ganders, heads high and swiveling. 
Among the black and gray of the geese 
was the pure white of wild swans, rare 
elsewhere, plentiful on the Chester. And 
shuttling through and over these great 
birds were flights of lesser ones— ducks, 
coots, even gulls and fish hawks, eying 
patches of roiled water. 

We had drifted by Grays Inn Creek, 
where Eugene du Pont has a shooting 
lodge, and on into the Corsica River, 
past the home built by John J. Raskob, 
financier and political leader of another 
generation. In the faint chill breeze Finis- 
terre ghosted through gently rollingcoun- 
tryside in which sleek cattle browsed be- 
hind rail fences finally to anchor where 


the river narrowed to a creek, the creek 
to a pond. After the sails came down 
w ith a rattle of slides there was only the 
sound of birds, wing beats and voices by 
the thousand, like the hum of a bumble- 
bee's nest. The sun was low, and already 
the breeze had stilled, trees reflected, in- 
verted. under the shore. Bill and I walked 
the deck, wordlessly, hands in pockets, 
and leaned against the rigging to watch. 

Fall and spring these are the magic 
times to cruise Chesapeake Bay. I have 
been under sail from the first warm days 
of late March to Christmas. When the 
New England coast, the Great Lakes, 
the Pacific Northwest and even Long 
Island Sound are too frigid for pleasant 
cruising the Chesapeake enjoys an addi- 
tional month to six weeks on each side 
of summer. A boat brought down for 
winter lay-up, or cn route to Florida, can 
cash in on both. During these interim 
periods days are likely to be warm and 
the nights cool, breezes are fresh and rea- 
sonably constant. There are few squalls. 
The water is clear and bracing for Swim- 
ming. Air and waterborne pests — insects 
and jellyfish— are rare. 


Summer has a different quality. Then, 
in the heat, there is a sense of almost 
voluptuous indolence, tempered always 
by the threat of squalls gathering over 
the western land. Crews laze under aw n- 
ings, and screens arc fitted at sundown. 
The water lies opaque and tepid. Fisher- 
men sit in rowboats, long cane poles ex- 
tending like the antennae of insects: 
their cork bobbers float immobile. The 
tempo of life slows. Some like it better. 

Next morning it was still sunny, al- 
though a high haze softened shadows. 
Trcetops waved, and a faint growl came 
from the upper rigging. The pen of the 
barograph traced a steady decline. We 
took our time over breakfast, for it was 
not the day for an open-water passage. 
Finally hoisting sails, we drifted from 
our anchorage, feeling the breeze increase 
as the river widened, to find a wet beam 
reach across the bay to the shelter of the 
Magothy River. Anchoring in the lee be- 
hind Mountain Point, we had lunch, then 
reset sails for a brief afternoon of explo- 
ration of the headwaters. Gradually dur- 
ing the day the clouds thickened and low- 
ered, and well before sunset we swung on 
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a mooring off the clubhouse of the Gib- 
son Island Yacht Squadron. 

Now I had my harbors-can-be-so-nice 
feeling, one of the best parts of cruis- 
ing. There was a chill edge to the wind 
on deck, but when 1 went below I felt 
the snug coziness that exists only in 
the cabins of small boats. A coal fire 
burned in the bulkhead stove, a kettle 
simmered, oil lamp and candles shed a 
soft glow over books and polished ma- 
hogany. We settled on the cushions to 
listen to the hi-fi system, beginning with 
Heifetz playing Bach's concerto in E 
major for the violin, "the one with the 
bounce," as Bill put it. Sometime before 


dawn I was awakened by the patter of 
rain on deck. Finisterre shook to strong 
gusts of wind. Pulling the blanket tighter 
around my neck, I reflected again on the 
joys of cruising, especially the Chesa- 
peake. Tonight others could struggle with 
flogging sails somewhere off shore: for us 
the squall was a lullaby. 

We came on deck to find sky and earth 
scrubbed clean by the broom of a fresh 
nor'wester, clear cold air flooding down 
from Canada. Finisterre responded to 
the call of the wind, and soon we were 
past Mountain Point and into the bay. 

It was a fall and spring day, both to- 
gether: fall in the heft of the breeze, 
spring in the warmth of the sun. Wing 
and wing we skirted the beach to Sandy 


Point, speed diminishing as the Magothy 
dropped astern. As often happens, the 
wind had funnclcd down the river — a lo- 
cal phenomenon sought in light weather, 
especially by racing skippers, but to be 
remembered with caution in heavy weath- 
er or when squall clouds gather. 

A midsummer bay squall is not to be 
underrated. Three centuries ago John 
Smith wrote of the first one encountered 
by a European sailor: "The winde and 
waters so much increased with thunder, 
lightning and raine, that our mast and 
sayle blew overbord and such mighty 
waves overwracked us in that small 
barge it was w ith great labour we kept her 
from sinking by freeing out the water.” 

As we moved south the Severn opened 
to starboard, Kent Island slid by to port. 
Bloody Point lighthouse ahead acting as 
a navigation aid and reminder of the 
past. On Kent was the first settlement 
of the Upper Bay, a trading post estab- 
lished by William Claiborne in 1631. In 
that early time the waters were as clear 
as the open ocean; fish swarmed the riv- 
ers, and every shoal was caTpeted by oys- 
ters. Trees stretched away in all direc- 
tions, the forest primeval, individual 
trunks large enough to be hollowed into 
canoes capable of carrying 40 Indians. 
Under the lofty canopy was little under- 
brush. Deer roamed in a cathedral peace 
of dim light and quiet. 

Among local cruisers today there is 
an endless argument about the “best” of 
the rivers. Flowing into the bay are some 
40 major estuaries, each fed by its own 
complex of branches, all feeling the pulse 
of the ocean to the remotest headwaters, 
for the entire Chesapeake is tidal. Dev- 
otees of the upper and lower areas end- 
lessly sing the delights of their own wide 
and lazy streams. Hidden harbors are 
played like cards, and always a secret 
gunk hole is the final trump, perhaps 
only to be described, exact location and 
pilotage details too precious to be di- 
vulged, even to make a point. 

Before us were my own twin favorites 
of the Chesapeake. Behind Kent Island 
stretched Eastern Bay, open mouth of the 
Wye, the Miles and lesser streams; while 
a little farther along, past Tilghman 
Island, lay the Choptank River and its 
myriad feeders, wandering far across a 
peaceful countryside. Only from the air 
could the pattern be wholly comprehend- 
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cd, bringing visual reality to statistics of 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
which show that the "tidal shoreline, de- 
tailed, of Chesapeake Bay and all its 
tributaries totals about 5,600 statute 
miles," against "4,840 statute miles of 
general coastline from the state of Maine 
to the state of Washington." In other 
words, measurement of each squiggle of 
each Chesapeake creek to the head of 
tidewater, or point where the water nar- 
rows to a width of 100 feet, exceeds the 
coastal outline of the continental United 
States. Nowhere is there a straight line, 
everywhere there is one more creek and 
cove. And in the whole bay country the 
configuration was never more pro- 
nounced and thereby delightful for cruis- 
ing than the waters over the bow of 
Finisterre that fall morning. 

A gain it was the wind that decided 
L our destination. It was too good a 
day not to sail as far as possible. Word- 
lessly, when Bloody Point lighthouse 
came abeam, course was altered for Pop- 
lar Island Narrows. Past Jefferson Island 
we sailed, looking somewhat wistfully at 
its lovely harbor, and ignored the short 
cut of Knapps Narrows, a canal used by 
oystermen and crabbers to save distance. 
Avoiding the ever-present fish traps, we 
jibed off Blackwalnut Point to enter the 
Choptank River by a well-charted chan- 
nel. Not very far inside, the river is 
more than five miles wide, making it a 
rather respectable bay in itself. Laying a 
course for Choptank light, I switched on 
the automatic pilot and relaxed against 
the mizzenmast, nothing to hit that 
couldn't be seen, nothing in sight, noth- 
ing to do but lazily consider the next 
choice. For at the lighthouse, now be- 
coming visible ahead, we could swing to 
starboard, following the Choptank past 
the small city of Cambridge as far as we 
cared to go, almost 50 miles from Black- 
walnut Point into the heart of the East- 
ern Shore. Or at the light we could sharp- 
en up to port and run the Tred Avon 
River beyond the village of Oxford, se- 
lecting an anchorage from an array of 
the loveliest creeks— by almost universal 
.agreement— of the entire Chesapeake. 

We compromised, followed the Chop- 
tank for a look into La Trappe Creek, 
then retracing our course into the harbor 

continued 
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BIG TEN (Illustrated) 

Weai RAINFAIR's new Big Ten al the game. 
Tailored ol Skinner's ultra-iugged "Tackle 
Twill"" with the new sheading-look Orion* 
pile Tip-liner and insulated sleeves. Duiahly 
waier-repellent and completely washable 
Fashion's new hue is Blue. Also Olive. 
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ALL-AMERICAN— Styled as the Big 
Ten above, and ol the same rugged "Tackle- 
Twill"" labnc. but with colorful plaid lining. 
Navy or Olive. 
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Raiitfair 


weather-guard coats in 
fashion’s newest blue 


Wherever the campus whirl or 
the business world takes you, 
you’ll see RAINFAIR. Tailored 
with the crispness of a fine Fall day to 
match nature’s whims and fashion's 
moods, the newest styles bring new Blues, 
new fabrics to rainwear. 
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CHESAPEAKE 

of Oxford. Here, in a snug inner cove, 
were tangible reminders of the golden 
age of sail. Maryland many years ago 
passed a law that oysters could not be 
dredged by powered vessels, so bugeyes 
and skipjacks, w ith their picturesque clip- 
per bows and raked masts, still ply their 
ancient trade each w inter, drowsing dur- 
ing the spring and summer tucked away 
in such byways as this, refitting each fall. 
Nor were these the only links with his- 
tory. The village, with its spreading trees 
and smooth lawns, white picket fences 
and green shutters, bears a close resem- 


blance to a New England town. The sur- 
rounding countryside retains much of 
the graciousness of an earlier era. fields 
running down to the water, colonial 
houses set back in flowering groves. And 
the flourishing boatyards rimming the 
harbor prove that it is continuingly 
oriented to the water. 

As is our wont when cruising. Finis- 
terre poked in for supplies and a look, 
and poked out again in quest of a de- 
serted anchorage. Passing Plaindealing 
Creek, which took its name from the 
Quakers who traded fairly with the Indi- 
ans, we continued up the Tred Avon to 
Trippe Creek, while the sun dropped 
toward the horizon. Beyond Deepwater 
Point lay a sheltered bowl of a harbor; 
almost regretfully wc dropped the an- 
chor, hating to end so perfect a 4ay. 

If you live right, sometimes— some- 
times— the gentle gods who watch over 


the affairs of Chesapeake creeks are kind. 
We awakened to a moderate easterly 
breeze, carrying with it the freshness of 
the ocean lying just beyond our rampart 
of land. It still felt like summer. Gingerly 
I put a foot over the side to be rebuffed 
by the first chill of winter. But never 
mind. Always, cruising, there are the 
compensations. The electric anchor 
winch whirred, saving more energy, and 
one heave on the sheet unfurled the rol- 
ler jib. Finisterre heeled ever so slightly, 
and we began retracing our course to 
Eastern Bay. heading now for the Miles 
River and the town of St. Michaels. 

Within the span of my acquaintance. 


St. Michaels has changed, but only to ac- 
commodate the expanding fleet of pleas- 
ure boats. At the end of World War II it 
was a drowsing harbor frequented prin- 
cipally by fishermen, crabbers and oys- 
termen; now marinas have blossomed, 
slips aplenty for wandering yachtsmen. 
At the head of the docks is a supply 
store, while nearby is a crab factory. 

Here, as in most other towns, is found 
one of the principal joys of Chesapeake 
cruising: living off the land, or perhaps 
1 should say water. Depending on the 
season, there are soft-shell crabs or 
steamers to buy. big bay busters trans- 
muted from blue to bright red by steam 
and spices — or ready-picked back-fin 
meat, succulent lumps as big as your 
thumb. There are fresh shad and roe in 
the spring and native rockfish in the fall. 
After the leaves begin to drop, oysters 
may be purchased rcady-shucked or by 
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the barrel, the barrel to be lashed on the 
stern and the oysters opened as you sit 
along the rail, tossing shells into the wa- 
ter alongside. Local sea food can usually 
be bought, for fishing is still a major 
source of income to the area, but there is 
always the do-it-yourself system. Few 
are the creeks which will not yield pan 
fish and crabs. In fact, a long-handled 
crab net is a standard Chesapeake cruis- 
ing appendage. 

I t was nearly dark when we returned 
to Finisierre after a shopping expedi- 
tion. Almost anywhere else it would be 
necessary to spend the night alongside a 
dock, whether we wanted to or not. But 
starting the engine, we powered confi- 
dently forth as I scanned the chart for a 
harbor. Almost immediately I discovered 
Leeds Creek, less than a mile away. I had 
never heard of it before that moment, 
but as the red ball of the sun vanished 
without glare over the church spire of 
St. Michaels, Finisierre crept into the em- 
brace of the first cove to appear to port, 
electronic depth finder never showing 
less than the charted eight feet. It was a 
harbor that would be famous elsewhere. 
After the anchor splashed down we 
lingered on deck, savoring perfection. 
Around us fish broke. Gulls almost too 
fat to fly fluttered away. Crickets and 
frogs began their evening chorus and, 
with the fading of the last light, Venus 
shone like a suspended jewel, no more 
distant than the nearest treetop. By my 
side Bill said softly: "Think how few 
people today can know such moments. 
Most places there is noise and hurry. 
Here there arc only stars — us and them.” 

In the morning l thought out the day 
—back to the Miles, then into the VV'ye 
East branch for the whole length of Wye 
Island, poking into creeks, glimpsing the 
magnificent colonial splendor of Wye 
Plantation; in all, one of the most beau- 
tiful islands in the world, in its own way 
worthy of comparison with any in the 
Aegean, the Baltic, the Caribbean, the 
Pacific. So now it comes out, my favorite 
part of the Chesapeake — a rambling few 
miles of peace and solitude and quiet 
green lanes to seep into the soul after 
the boisterous blue wastes of ocean 
Finisierre and I have known together. 
It was a day when time was suspended, 
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No other motor vehicles — two- 
wheeled or four — have created a 
greater sensation throughout Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world than 
the amazing new Honda “50”s. 
They’re converting thousands of 
men, women and youngsters every 
month to two-wheel travel — to work, 
market, school and outdoor fun. This 
year, more than one million people 
will buy Honda “50’’s! 

You have 4 light, lively and unbe- 
lievably economical models to choose 
from ... precision-built beauties that 
cost only $275 ( there's even one for 
$245 ) , get up to 225 miles per gallon 
and take you places at a whisper- 
quiet 40 m.p.h . ! 

Easier and safer to ride than a 
bike, the Honda “50” has an auto- 
matic clutch and 3-speed transmis- 
sion that shifts with a simple touch 
of the foot. The revolutionary 50 cc 
4-stroke OHV engine delivers 5 lively 
horsepower, is practically mainte- 
nance-free and uses pump gasoline 
(no messy oil & gas mixture!) 



World's Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer 


AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO., INC. 

4077 West Pico Boulevard. Los Angeles 19. Calif 

For nearest dealer, call Western Union 
by number and ask for OPERATOR 25. 
Or use coupon fot full facts. 


For hunters and fishermen, nothing 
on the market equals the perform- 
ance^ Honda’s Trail “50". It’ll take 
you over desert and mountain coun- 
try where not even a jeep will go. 
The rugged gearing ( low gear 82 to 1 ) 
climbs 45° grades with full load, 
takes you over rocks, logs, through 
underbrush. Quick-change rear 
sprocket for speeds up to 45 m.p.h. 
Knobby-traction tires, dual-cam type 
brakes and hydraulic shocks both 
front and rear for easy handling over 
roughest terrain. 

See Honda's four fabulous "50”s 
at your sporting goods, bicycle or 
motorcycle dealer. 
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morning passing quietly into noon, when 
the water didn't seem too cold for swim- 
ming after all. afternoon sliding toward 
dusk and soft night. Faint airs carrying 
the essence of tilled countryside moved 
us for a few hours. When the breeze 
faded with the light we dropped anchor 
where we happened to be. for the whole 
estuary was a harbor, snug and safe. 

There was no anticlimax when the 
morrow brought back the fair-weather 
cycle of southerlies. Finisterre recrossed 
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the bay to a narrow entrance oil' the 
South River, barely two beams wide. In- 
side. Harness Creek opened, a haven no 
gale could even ruffle, a sanctuary to 
remember some screaming night off 
shore. Yet at its head was still another 
harbor, almost hidden. Finisterre finally 
dropped anchor in a veritable teacup, a 
true gunk hole, surrounded by land prac- 
tically within stepping distance. Within 
two airline miles lay Annapolis — a love- 
ly colonial city that had gracefully made 
the transition to the modern age. a scat 
of government, learning and culture, yet 
part of the stream of life: automobiles 
bumper to bumper, neon signs, the elec- 
tronic voices of the hucksters. But here 
in Harness Creek nothing stirred or 
spoke, not even the trees holding us in 
close embrace. end 
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No Peace for a Dove Hunter 


The author's quiet day of hunting dissolved into chaos when 
he spent as much time dodging shot as he did shooting shells 


by DAN HOLLAND 

"The Owens River of California runs 
' through a broad colorful valley 
bounded by high mountains and inhab- 
ited by a unique people who subsist on 
trout and trout fishermen in spring and 
summer and on game and game hunters 
during the fall and winter. 

It is a picturesque valley, and the tum- 
bling streams, the blue lakes, the lush 
meadows and parks of the adjoining 
High Sierra are a vast playground for 
the fisherman, the camper and the hunter. 
When the valley folk gather in town on 
a Saturday night, the talk quite naturally 
is all about trout-fly patterns and shot- 
gun bores. The only drawback to such 
a congenial atmosphere is that a person 
must guard his tongue. Everyone with 
whom he talks is a potential competitor 
for the game and fish in the area, so a 
fellow doesn't brag openly about his dis- 
covery of a mountain-meadow pond 
swarming with trout, or speak too specifi- 
cally about the hole in the gorge where 
he turned over a big lunker. Such secrets 
are taken seriously by the Owens River 
Valley inhabitants. 

Eddie, however, was one valley in- 
habitant who didn't follow this rule. He 
knew so many good trout holes that he 
could afford to be generous. I was one 
of the fortunates he took to his favorite 
places, and we had some mighty fine 
fishing during July and August. 

But by the last day of August I was 
worried. The local dove season opened 
at noon on September 1. I had a new 
shotgun and big ideas about how to 
use it, but as yet I hadn't been able to 
locate any doves. And Eddie wasn’t talk- 
ing. Maybe he hadn't done as much 
dove shooting as trout fishing. At any 
rate, if he knew where they were he was 
keeping it quiet. That afternoon I ran 
him down in a local sporting goods store 

Tt» Upland Cona Hunter s Bible I Doubleday 

A Company, Inc I O 1961 by Dan Mollond. 
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where, as usual, he and Dave, the pro- 
prietor, were talking about fishing. Dave, 
I knew, was as interested in locating 
some birds as I was, and since we had 
Eddie cornered I figured there was no 
time to lose. 

“There don't seem to be many doves 
around here,” I commented. 

“Doves?" asked Eddie, as though the 
word were new to him. He was thought- 
ful a moment, then asked, "have you 
done much dove shooting?" 

"I've shot a few in the South," I ad- 
mitted, “but I've never tried it out here. 
1 suppose the birds act the same." 


"How do you hunt them during the 
middle of the day back there?" 

"You don't," I answered. "Smart dove 
hunters prefer pass shooting in the 
morning and evening and knock off 
during the midday hours. When a dove 
is pecking around in a field or just sitting 
in the open sunning himself, he's not of 
much use. It’s no sport to j amp him. You 
have to let him come to you under a 
full head of steam." 

“And supposing you don't have any 
choice, like tomorrow when the season 
opens at noon?" Eddie went on. 

“Then I'd get together several fellows 
and spread out and drive them around 
from gun to gun." 

Dave said, "A hunter wouldn't stand 
much of a chance alone, would he?" 

"O.K., O.K.," Eddie laughed. “You 
two are about as subtle as a couple of 

continued 




For Memorable Moments . . . 

MOET 

CHAMPAGNE 

. . . The Great Champagne of France 

Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagne cellars 
of Maison Moet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent. 

Schietreiin & Co.. New York 


Dove Hunter ...Mimmi 

hungry dogs. Close up shop for a few 
minutes, Dave, and let's hop in the car. 
I know something that may interest you 
fellows." 

And that’s when tddie showed us the 
big barley field swarming with a thou- 
sand doves. He showed it to us at a 60- 
mile-an-hour clip. "There may be some- 
one watching us and we don't want to 
be too obvious about this place." he 
said as we whi/zed by the field with the 
throttle on the floor boards. "No point 
in letting anyone else find these doves." 
Eddie wouldn't even slow down and turn 
around until we had continued down 
the road several miles and the coast was 
clear both ways. As we roared back past 
we again got a hurried look at hundreds 
of doves sitting along the wires and in 
the willow clumps and moving in small 
flocks about the barley stubble. 


No one said anything for a moment. 
Then Eddie turned around slowly and 
said. "Don't be bitter, fellows." 

That was back in 1946. but I'll re- 
member that day's hunt in detail for 
many years to come. I have never been 
involved in such a mass hunt before or 
since. I have too much respect for a gun 
to make a habit of that kind of thing, 
though actually a shotgun is a compara- 
tively safe weapon. At a distance of over 
a hundred yards bird shot won't hurt a 
person, and over 50 yards it's not likely 
to lie lethal. But the closer a person gets 
to the gun the more dangerous it is. of 
course, and in his own hands it is the 


'iff 



Hunting before business 

I like the spirit of these people in the 
Owens Valley. The opening day of the 
dove season, or any other season, would 
obviously be a lucrative one for a sport- 
ing goods store. Lots of hunters forget 
their shells or other important items un- 
til the last minute. But an extra sale or 
two wasn't in Dave's mind, not with all 
those birds waiting. Next morning he 
and his wife dipped in the larder for a 
couple of boxes of No. 8s. picked up 
their shotguns, hung out a sign on their 
sporting goods store, "Gone hunting." 
and we were off. 

We had ample time to reach the shoot- 
ing grounds by noon. We figured the 
four or us should be enough to keep the 
doves moving around and get some 
shooting. But about a mile from our 
destination we could see that the road 
near the barley field was blocked with 
cars, as though there had been a bad ac- 
cident. As we drew closer we made out 
what appeared to be an armed posse 
gathering, but when we pulled up to our 
secret spot, the truth was evident: every 
hunter in the Owens Valley, plus a 
fully equipped delegation of wild-eyed 
optimists from Los Angeles, was there 
ahead of us. 

The owner of the barley field was there, 
too. but he wasn't storming around try- 
ing to run ofT the intruders. He didn't 
even have a gun to take part in the shoot- 
ing. Instead he was directing traffic, sug- 
gesting a likely stand here and there and 
generally playing the part of the con- 
genial host. 



most dangerous of all. I want to know 
the men I’m hunting with, and as I 
looked at the array of shooters lining 
the fringe of brush along the irrigation 
ditch bordering the field, my heart 
dropped. I had conic out to open the 
dove season, not to have the dove sea- 
son open me. I decided to take refuge in 
the irrigation ditch until after the initial 
bombardment, and then sec where I 
could do sonic reasonably sale shooting. 

H-hour was 12 sharp and nobody 
jumped the deadline. Maybe it was be- 
cause the local warden stood out in front 
with a long-barreled pump gun and it 
wasn't obvious whether he was there to 
shoot doves or the first guy who stepped 
out of line. Most of the hunters were 
backed up against the irrigation ditch 
and long fingers of willows that pro- 
truded into the field here and there, but 
a few early arrivals had moved far out 
into the field. They had put the birds on 
the move: already they were milling 
about in bunches of from two to a dozen. 



Now, a dove is surprisingly able to 
take care of himself. He has a world of 
speed, and when he’s scared he adopts 
a rolling screwball flight that's tough to 
solve. A man can sharpen up at the 
traps and be a wizard at the mathematics 
of deflection angle and still look like a 
fool when he starts pounding away at 
doves. A clay bird leaves the traps at a 
certain speed and direction and its flight 
from that moment is predictable. An 
experienced trap shot can lead the tar- 
get leisurely and confidently. He knows 
the spot where the shot and target will 
connect. But no man can predict for 
sure where a dove is going. The hunter 
must figure his lead at the very last mo- 
ment, just as he swings his gun past the 
rolling, twisting bird. In other words, in 
Owens Valley during the first hour of 
the season, even though the doves were 
plentiful and being driven back and 
forth within reasonable range, there were 
surprisingly few birds coming down. 

I sat it out for a few minutes and then 
let loose a few ineffective blasts at doves 
that suddenly poured over my irrigation 
foxhole. I peeked out at the broad ex- 
panse of open field and figured that if 
I could just get out there beyond range 
of the firing line I’d be safe, whether I 
got any birds or not. I made a break for 
it, wincing with every shot. About 80 
yards out I caught a rain of shot across 
my back, sharp enough to sting but not 
penetrate. At least I was out of damag- 
ing range. 

An exhilarating day 

From then on I enjoyed the hunt. The 
birds were so numerous and confused 
that all I needed to do was crouch, even 
out in the open stubble, and some would 
pass within range. If another hunter ap- 
proached too close, I moved away. 
Once I did walk carelessly within 60 
yards of a w illow clump and was greeted 
by a blast that caught me across the legs 
and took my breath away. It didn’t 
amount to anything because my canvas 
pants and boots stopped the shot, but 
if the aim had been three or four feet 
higher I would have been spitting No. 
8 shot like a peashooter. 

But, lord, it was exciting hunting, not 
only because of the hazards of stray 
shot, but because of the last-flying doves. 
In about an hour I had somehow man- 
aged to bring down eight birds and had 
just four shells left. The time had come 
to head back toward the highway, right 
through hostile territory. I made it by 
a wide encircling movement. Enroute I 
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Eschcwcr of shibboleths — the Traveling 
QualTcr is no man to tarry at the Tower of 
London, the Eiffel Tower, Leaning Tower 
or Tower of Babel. More likely he can be 
found floating happily in a dgoug down the 
klongs of Saigon past golden temples and 
steaming jungles; or prowling amid the 
ruins of the lost civilization of Angkor 
Thom: or possibly retracing l’hileas Fogg's 
frenetic route around the world in 80 days 
—complete with princess. 

In short— a hardy soul; a truly unique 
soul— even as you and I. Yet he may differ 
from you in one respect (an easily remedied 
situation) — his unparalleled devotion to 
Carlsberg Beer. Consider— when he climbs 
Mt. Everest he carries with him a special 
beer wanner to restore Carlsberg to its ideal 
temperature— 45° in most climes. 

With Carlsberg — spirits soar, conversa- 
tion crackles. It is an extraordinary beer, a 
decidedly individual (even as you and 1) 
beer with a lovely golden color all its own. 
Carlsberg is so pleasant to the palate that 


you need not acquire a taste for it. You just 
fall in lose with it at first quaff. It is in- 
credibly good going down and there is 
absolutely no bitterness afterward. None. 

But enough of words. Cailsberg is for 
drinking. Ask for it at your favorite fine 
eating place or at fine stores in your neigh- 
borhood in any of the 111 countries in 
which it is sold. If the answer is no — re- 
monstrate! Carlsberg is not in short supply. 
There are 70 fruitful acres 


devoted to the production of 



Brew'd »nd bottled by the Cirliberg Breweries, Copenhsgen Dmmsrlc &*«■»< mi. anu-g Akwt. im . >0* ( f n > it. m.r 


after the city, before the state 
the ZONE keeps your mail from being late 

The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 
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THE CLOISTER 

American Plan 


. . . The bird, of course, would 
be a sea gull at this beautiful 
seaside resort . . . the golfer 
could be any one of the 44,217 
who played the noted course 
last year . . . the hole would be 
one of the championship 27 
which make this course one 
of the finest and most challeng- 
ing to be found anywhere. 
Open the year ’round . . . play- 
able every day ! 


Also Rental Homes 


Write direct, sec Travel Agent or Robert F. Warner, Inc. 


630 Fifth Avenue. New York. Jl'dson i>-i5»0. also Boston / Chicago / Washington / Toronto 




Amazing! CONVERTIBLE HAT 


The Perfect Travel Hat! 

Famous RESISTOl silk- 
finish crushable light- 
weight. Soft, easy to 
shape, handsome to 
wear A specialty ot our 
exclusive men's hat 
shop. brim in 

black, holly green or 
dark gray. With leather 
lei band. $25. ppd. (No 
COD Please) Specify 
size (long or reg. oval) 
and color. Money back 
guarantee. Order from: 



IL 


D’ELENA EXCLUSIVE HATTER 
Dept S — ADOLPHUS TOWER. DALLAS, TEXAS 

Sf£f££ fffc Si Sii & &;-*£££& 


NO DICE 

You’ll have lo go to Vegas if you 
want lo roll 
bones, but il 
you want to 
rest them, 
better 
come 
here. 

CHALFONTE HADDON HALL 

on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, NJ. 

Leedt A lippincolt Co. .. Proirntiv* Innknpwi lot 71 Tors 




For Christmas and your friends may we 
suggest a Year-Long Gift of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Only $5 for each gift 
when you order more than one. (A single 
gift is $6.75.) Just send full gift in- 
structions to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


collected one more bird out of three 
shots. 

As I started down the side of the 
road toward the spot where I had left 
the rest of the gang, I noticed a dove 
coming right up the center of ihe high- 
way flying low and fairly smoking. A 
highway is out of bounds for shooting, 
both by law and ethics. No one is sup- 
posed to shoot from or toward a high- 
way; it’s a safety spot for man and beast. 

I stopped to watch this bird go by. I just 
naturally like to watch them fly, and this 
one wasn’t killing time. I can’t swear 
to it, but I’m almost sure this particular 
dove was carrying an olive branch just 
in case. When he was almost even with 
me I caught a motion out of the corner 
of my eye and turned just in time to sec 
a character rise out of the ditch across 
the road and start to level off on the 
dove. That’s all I took time to sec. 
The bird was about to pass head high 
between me and the gun. I hit the dirt, 
and I could almost feel the breeze of the 
shot as it whizzed over me. At that dis- 
tance it would have blown a hole in me 
like a doughnut. All I could think of as 
I lay there was that I had spent three 
years overseas and never knowingly had 
come that close to a load of lead. 

“Don’t get excited,” said the sports- 
man in the ditch. “I was shooting at the 
dove, not you.” 

A fairly sura thing 

Farther along the irrigation ditch I 
found the rest of the gang, all safe. 
Eddie and Dave were cleaning up their 
limits in fine form, and I sat down and 
smoked a cigarette lo calm down. Final- 
ly I decided to try for my 10th bird with 
my last shell. I waited him out and 
picked a fairly sure thing, a bird about 
30 feet high coming directly overhead. 
I covered him up, squeezed the trigger 
and he crumpled, and at the same in- 
stant a man a hundred yards off jumped 
up and commenced shouting. “I got 
him! My bird! That one that fell by 
you. I got him! Long shot, wasn’t it?’’ 

Eddie laughed as only Eddie can laugh 
and turned to me. 

“Don’t be bitter,” he said. “Don’t 
be bitter.” 

All in all. that afternoon was quite 
an experience. I discovered that I would 
shed shot and that I was an evasive tar- 
get in others words, that I was about as 
difficult to bring down as a dove. It 
makes a man proud. end 
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Worth the trip in itself! . . . 



You may wonder , when you're driving. 
What your chances are to find 

Any stopping place that offers 
All the comforts you've in mind. 



It is also well worth knowing 
That each meal is like a feast, 

Cooked by experts, praised by gourmets — 
Cordon bleu , to say the least. 



That's the reason we're describing 
Motor inns too good to miss — 

Well appointed, picture-windowed. 
Air conditioned for your bliss. 



Special aids for business travel 
Are all here to serve you right — 

Public stenos, rooms for meetings, 
Message service day and night. 



That's why the green-white signpost 
Saying CHARTERHOUSE is more — 
It's your guidepost to fine living 
Through the highway's open door. 


Charterhouse 

For Instant Reservation Service 
Call your nearest HCA Hotel or contact your Travel Agent 

SUBURBAN CHARTERHOUSE HOTELS 


Greater Washington Area: North — Washington, D. C.; South 
— Alexandria, Virginia; East — Annapolis, Md. • Greater 
Boston: Lynn, Mass.; Waltham, Mass.; Newton, Mass. • 
Maine: Bangor; Portland; Kittery • OHIO: Cleveland (Euclid) 
• New York: Buffalo (Lancaster). 



Hotel 

Corporation of 
America 


METROPOLITAN HOTELS Mew York, The Plaza, Hotel Roosevelt Washington, D. C.. The Mayflower . Chicago, Edgcwater Beach Hotel . Boston. Hold Kenmore New Orleans. The Royal 
Orleans San Juan. P. R.. El Miramar Charterhouse Winnipeg. Canada. Charterhouse Hotel . London. England. The Carlton Tower. RESORT HOTELS Palm Beach, Fla.. Palm Beach Biltmore 
Disneyland. Calif., Charterhouse Hotel Nassau. Balmoral Club Bermuda. The Carlton Beach . Quito. Ecuador, Hotel Quito . Swampscott. Mass.. The Colony 
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Ten times faster than raking 

The old "rake and basket" way of getting up fall 
leaves is tiring and time-consuming. Treat your lawn 
and yourself to a Parker Sweeper. It's ten times 
fasterthan raking ! And in spring and summer, your 
Parker's the ideal way to get up grass clippings, 
clumps, twigs, other debris. It gives you a cleaner, 
healthier, more beautiful lawn all year 'round. 

Your lawn needs a lift. Pick it up with a Parker. 

9 models: manual, motorized and trailer. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of Ihe sports information 
of the week 


baseball— The BUFFALO BISONS, Internation- 
al League Playoff champions, stormed oser the 
American Association's Louisville Colonels IS Sin 
the fir si game of the Junior World Series, went on 
to shut out the Colonels in the second and fourth 
games the last one a one-hitler by Paul Brown - 
to sweep the scries 4-0. Heavy hitting by Center- 
fielder led Savage (9 hits) and Second Baseman Bob 
Sadowski (3 home runs. 8 RBIs). along with score- 
less pitching by Brown and Bill Smith, earned Buf- 
falo's Kirby Farrell the distinction of being the only 
man to manage teams from both leagues to win the 
se.ies title. 

BICVCLINC— OSCAR PLATTNER and ARMIN 
VON BLREN, both of Switzerland, took the lead 
with only two hours left in the 75th International 
Six-Day Bicycle Race at Madison Square Garden 
and finished ahead of Italians Nando Terruz/i and 
Leandro I aggm. The first three teams all covered 
the same distance, 2,359.2 miles, but the Swiss won 
lO of the last 29 one-mile sprints, and amassed 1.224 
points, 443 more than the second-place Italians. 

boating SABRL. skippered hv Ernest B. Fay with 
a crew of Ted Parsons and Pete Masterson. retained 
its 5.5-mctcr U.S. sailing championship at Oyster 
Bay. N.Y. with a third-place finish in the fifth and 
final race of the scries. George O'Day's Minotaur, 
I960 Olympic gold medal winner, won three races 
to Satire's two, but an eighth-place finish in the 
second race, caused by a broken boom, ssas too 
much of a handicap and Minotaur lost by 36% 
to Suhrr's 41 % points. 

Hull punctures twice stopped the U.S.'s out- 
classed WILDCAT, in the International Catamaran 
Challenge Trophy, and she finished the first two 
races at the end of a tow line as Britain's Hellcat 
went two up in the best-of-seven scries. After patch- 
work, Hi hit at won the third, but lost ihe next two 
and the series 4-1 (tee page 6S). 

boxing SUGAR R AY ROBINSON. 41 years old 
and five times the middleweight champion, launched 
still another comeback with a 10-round split de- 
cision over Canadian Champion Wilf Greases at 
Detroit. Warming slowly, Robinson found his com- 
binations in the middle rounds but tired lute in the 
fight and was knocked down just before the eighth- 
round bell. He rallied to carry the ninth and was 
burelv favored by the two judges, 47-46, 46 44. but 
not by the referee, who scored it 45-44 for Greaves. 
ALFJANDRO LAVORANTE. Argentine heavy- 
weight. scored his 17th victory in 18 tights with a 
10-round unanimous decision over Alon/o Johnson 
at San Francisco. Fourth-ranked Lasorante, who 
recently knocked out Willi Besmanoll and Zora 
Folley, knocked Johnson down twice in Ihe ninth 
to continue his progress toward a title fight with 
Floyd Patterson. 

BENNY PARF.T, caught frequently by Champion 
Emile Griffith's long-range punches, suffered two 
badly swollen eyes and a bloody mouth but stuck 
to his close-in style and won u 15-round split de- 
cision to regain his welterweight title, .it Madison 
Square Garden. Parct. the 3-to-l underdog, lost 
the title to Griffith six months ago. hut does not in- 
tend to make the same mistake again. His manager 
announced there will be no rematch with Griffith. 

PRO football -NFL: Detroit watched the 
wrong barrel as San Francisco's shotgun offense 
clicked on seven touchdowns. The Lions lost 49-0 
and suffered their first shutout in 1 15 games. On the 
last play of the game. Baltimore's Steve Mvhra 
kicked a 52-yard field goal to beat Minnesota 34 - V 
Green Bay shut out Chicago 24 0. and Los Angeles 
beat Pittsburgh 24-14. Cleveland scored in every 
period, easily defeated Dallas 25 7. Y. A. l ittle came 
off the bench and completed 24 passes as New 
York beat Washington 24-21 . St. Louis kicked a field 
goal with five seconds to play, edged Philadelphia 
30-27. 

AI L: San Diego won its fourth game. 19-1 1, from 
Buffalo, remained the only undefeated leant in the 
league. Dallas set a league rushing record of 398 yards, 
beat Houston 26 21. New York defeated Boston 
37-30. and broke their division first-place tie. Oak- 
land beat Denver 33-19. 

harness racing — IMPISH. 2-year-old filly, 

made quick work of the $18,153 Hanover Shoe 
Stake at Lexington. Ky.. trotting two successive 
mile heats of 1 :58 3 5 and 1 :59 3 5. setting a record 
for her age and sex for a single mile heat. 
CADUCF.US (S3.90) opened Roosevelt Raceway's 
fall meet with a 2:00 4 5 mile, finished a head in 
front ofstablemate Apmat in the S25.000 Spirit of 
St. Louis Pace at Wcstbury, N.Y. The ll-year-old 
New Zealand pacer, with Hugh Bell driving, led al- 


most all the way, gave Billy Haughton's entry, 
Caduceus and Apmat, a one-two sweep of the race, 
SILVER SONG (S20.8O) moved up front fifth at 
Ihe top of the stretch to nose out Elaine Rodney in 
(he 525, 000 Jean I amJ inn. .it Yonkers, N.Y. J amr- 
itc Su Mac Lad, top trotting money-winner of all 
tinjc, led for three quarters but faded to sixth as 
Mercury Stable's winner with Jimmy Cruise i-t the 
sulky led a fast field with 2:33 4 5 for the l 1 14 miles. 

HORSE RACING GEORGE H. BOSTWICK 
moved close to the $1 million mark in earnings 
of jumpers he had trained, when his 3-ycar-old bay. 
BA R N ABYS BLU F F ( St ) won the S 1 6, 300 F Ikridgc 
Hurdle at Belmont. The $10,595 purse raised 
Best wick's record earnings to S991. 5.36.50. 

OUR JEEP (S6.40I. after a three-month rest, tound 
the firm Atlantic City gras' course to his liking 
and broke the track record with 2 28 3 5 for l Vi 
miles in the $23. 7(8) Ocean City Handicap. Ridden 
by Sammy Boiilntetis fresh from a 10-day sus- 
pension— the winner finished 3 lengths in front 
of favored Harmonizing. 

NEW M ARKET YEARLING SALES brought out 
a Hush crowd of buyers who paid $2,151,442- a 
British record for 435 yearlings at Suffolk. Eng- 
land, A fills by Grey Sovereign out of Ariluc 
brought the highest price, $47,040, and will join her 
brother, Sovereign l ord, winner of the Richmond 
Stakes at Goodwood, in ihe slahles of Sir Gordon 
Richards. 

KELSO (S3), with Eddie Arcaro up, tied the track 
record of 2:00 for 1% miles, won the SI 09.600 
Woodward Stakes at Belmont (ire page IS). 

motor SPORTS— PETER RYAN, 21, driving a 
Lotus 19. finished ihe tirsi Canadian Sports Car 
Grand Prix a lap in front of Pedro Rodriguez's 
Ferrari Dino at Orono, Out. Ryan sped over the 
250-milc course at an average speed of 89,64 mph 
hilt England's Stirling Moss, in an all-out effort to 
make up for too many pit slops, set a lap record of 
1:34.2 though he finished third. 

pentathlon —PAT DANIELS. Brigham Young 
freshman and runner-up to Joan Terry in last scar's 
National AAU Women's Championship, turned the 
tables on Joan in the 1961 competition ut Fort Col- 
lins. Colo. Although she won only the 200-mctcr 
run, Pat placed well in the other four events, had 
a 53-pomt margin over Joan, who 'took both the 
80-mcter hurdles and the broad jump. 

TENNIS U.S. DAVIS CUP TEAM defeated India 
3-2, prepared to move on io Rome to tackle ihe 
Italians for the right to meet Australia in ihe chal- 
lenge round. Al New Delhi. Chuck McKinley beat 
19-year-old Jaidip Miikcrjca 6-4. 6-4, 9-7, paired 
with Don Dell to win the doubles from Ramanuthan 
Krishnan and Prcmjil Lall 5-7, 6-0, fc-3. 6-2. Then 
he lost to Krishnan .3-6, 1.4, 6 I, 3-6, 4-6, and 
Whitney Rccd beat Mukcrjca 6-2. 6-3. 6-3. Krish- 
nan's two singles victories had been anticipated by 

weight lifting At dual meet in Warsaw, the U.S. 
defeated Poland 4-3, won all but the middle-heavy- 
weight class and two others in which the Poles were 
unopposed. 

mileposts NAMED: CASEY STENGEL. 71. to 
manage the New York Mels, one of the iwo new' 
teams in the recently expanded National League, 
for the 1962 season. 

SIGNED: By PRESIDENT KENNEDY, a hill 
allowing professional teams to pool their television 
rights m a single contract, legal sanction sought 
especially by the National Football League which 
negotiated a pool-type contract for the 1961 season 
that was later disallowed by a federal court as a vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws. The contract, granting 
each NFL team $325,000 lor TV rights, will prob- 
ably be reinstated. 

DIED: CAYETANO ORDONEZ AGUILERA 
(Nino dc la Palma). 57, famous Spanish matador 
of the 1920s, who s»a\ I he inspiration for Ernest 
Hemingway's character, Pedro Romero, in The Sun 
Also Rise v, at Madrid. Ordonez and his son An- 
tonio, now the world's best bull fighter, were close 
friends of the lute author. 

DIED: CLINTON I RUSSEL1 . 65. an organizer 
and founder of the U.S. Blind Golfers Association, 
at Duluth, Minn. Russell was one of the world's 
best blind golfers, twice won both the world cham- 
pionship and the international tournament for the 
sightless, was awarded the Ben Hogan Trophy for 
golfers w ho continue to play despite physical handi- 
caps and whose example has proved an inspiration 
to the community. 

DIED: DONALD FOLEY. 19-year-old Naval 
Academy midshipman, of injuries suffered in a 
scrimmage while playing for the )unusr varsity at 
Annapolis. Md. Foley's death was the first in college 
football this year and ihe second in Annapolis history. 
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85 -Mnnchctc*. Oarinl Betty, Philip Puih, Sully, Gonoll 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


h/k- 

V 



MANUEL DOS SAN- 
TOS of Brazil set world 
record by swimming 
Ihe 100 -meicr freestyle 
in 53.6 seconds at 
Rio dc Janeiro. Dos 
Santos bettered the un- 
official mark of 54.4 
made hy Steve Clark of 
the U.S. in the AAU 
championships at 
Los Angeles in August. 


MRS. THEODORE 
hawes of Summit, 
NJ. won U.S. Senior 
Women's golf title with 
36-bolc lolaJ of 159 at 
Westchester CC in Rye, 
N.Y. Mrs. Hawes, run- 
ner-up in the tourna- 
ment front 1957 through 
1959, beat Mrs. Edwin 
Vare Jr. of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., by one stroke. 


PETE CLAGETT. |7, 

ofKansasCity. Mo.won 
both the Western Mis- 
souri Open duck-call- 
ing and goosc-calling 
titles al Raytown, Mo. 
Contestants used wood- 
en culls (somewhat 
resembling wooden 
whistles) while a pan- 
el of judges evaluated 
the qualily of the tone. 


DUTCH ELBERS, 29. 

ofSt. Paul, Minn., who 
has been pitching soft- 
ball a good 15 years, 
completed his best sea- 
son with 46 4 record. 
In the World Tourna- 
ment at Clearwater, 
Fla., Elbers won three 
games but lost two, 
both 1-0, when team al- 
lowed unearned runs. 


WILLIAM LEVEN- 
Sellor. 71. of Bower- 
bunk, Me., retired me- 
chanic who says he has 
been fishing since he 
was 4, won the S5.000 
first prize in Ted Wil- 
liams New England fish- 
ing tournament. Lcvcn- 
sellor caught 23-pound 
2-ounce lake trout in 
Schoodic Lake, Me. 


FRED PUTNAM, | 8 , 

of Moulton, Me., who 
scored hole in one 
with a seven-iron on 
the 150-yard third al 
Houlton Community 
Golf Club, became 
the first man to do 
so since his great- 
uncle accomplished the 
feat on the same hole 
exactly 33 years ago. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ENDSVILLE 

Sirs: 

Three cheers for America's irack and field 
stars and their coaches for having the guts 
to stand up to the AAU (The End of the 
AAU, Sept. 25). 

A gold medal each to Tex Maulc and to 
Sports Illustrated. 

Dean Richards 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Your story hit the nail right on the thumb. 
However, there arc a few facts you over- 
looked. 

Item: You failed to mention that the 
AAU annual budget averages slightly under 
$100,000 a year for supervising about 20 
sports in all. whereas it's not uncommon for 
a college to have a track budget alone of 
over S30.000. 

Item: When it comes to running a major 
meet, the AAU. with all its shortcomings. 
has it all over the NCAA, as anyone who 
saw the meets that were run by each of them 
this year can attest. 

Item: Two of the authorities you cite arc 
suspect themselves. You yourselves called 
the NCAA's Walt Byers one of those "ulti- 
mately responsible for the Ibaskctball] re- 
cruiting tactics that corrupt young athletes 
while they are still in high school" (Score- 
card, May 8). And another of your heroes 
has been called, in my presence, by more 
than one top trackman, "the worst thing 
that ever happened to athletics.” 

James O. Dunaway 

New York City 


Sirs: 

After 27 years of coaching sw imming and 
diving in Texas I can honestly say that our 
AAU (the South Texas Association) has 
done nothing inspirational or financial to 
help swimming or swimmers. On the other 
hand, the annual dues and fees paid to the 
association by our youngsters have gone 
to send delegates to the national AAU 
conventions, buy fictitious memberships for 
voting power and pay noncoaching officials' 
expenses. 

Tex Rohe r i son 

Burnet. Texas 


Sirs: 

Many college coaches welcome oul-of- 
school athletes to their practice areas and 
work overtime to further amateur track. But 
others work overtime recruiting and won't 
schedule meets with club teams or strong 


colleges when they think such meets might 
jeopardize their won-and-lost record. 


Chicago 


Lafayette Smith 


Sirs: 

The article justifiably finds many faults in 
the AAU but fails to give credit to the many 
people who do the organization's work with 
little reward. 

George Foulds 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

It is commendable that so many individ- 
uals donate their time without compensa- 
tion. but philanthropy cannot be made an 
excuse for inefficiency at the expense of 
America's amateur athletes. 

Chuck Cobb 

Stanford. Calif. 


It has been evident for quite a while that 
what the AAU needed was either a shot in 
the arm or a kick in the pants. By now it 
has become pretty obvious that it won't 
get a shot in the arm. 

Mark Thompson 

Ithaca. N Y. 

Sirs: 

Your article is certainly extreme left wing. 

Mrs. Miles S. Barton 

Indianapolis 



ABERTONDO KOVACS 


CHANNEL MEN 

Sirs: 

That wasn't Antonio Abertondo swim- 
ming the Channel (Two-way Tony Goes 
Oyer and Back. Oct 2). It was that other 
channel man. Ernie Kovacs — just look at 
the picture. 

Rohi r r Page 

Port Washington, N.Y. 


TARGET 

Sirs: 

If the very unsophisticated Cassius Clay 
("Who Made Me /* Me/”Sept. 25) isevei 
lucky enough to fight Champion Floyd Pat- 
terson for the heavyweight title, his swelled 
head will make a perfect target for Floyd 
to shoot at. 

Charles Weinstein 

Baltimore 

SEASICKNESS 

Sirs: 

Kindly inform Mr. Rogin (12 Pays Be- 
fore the Mast. Sept. 25) that sailing is a 
disease. Under no circumstances should he 
sail again lest he catch the bug— and begin 
to enjoy it. 

Clifford A. McKay Jr. 

Oxford, Miss. 

Sirs: 

Rogin's surmise that Santana's horizons 
were "20 miles off" is. like Mark Twain’s 
death, surely highly exaggerated. Every 
sailorman worth his salt knows that the 
horizon is three miles away. According to 
Bow ditch the rim of the horizon fora height- 
of-cyc of 10 feet is 3.1 nautical miles. A 
climb to Santana's main truck (or about 60 
feet) would push the horizon back to only 
7.5 miles. 

Possibly Gilbert Rogin was somewhat 
farther at sea than he realized. 

Gordon T. Hawke 

London. Ont. 

• Because dry land seemed always just 
beyond it. the horizon looked farther 
away to Landlubber Rogin than it docs 
to sailormen more familiar with Bow- 
ditch.-ED. 

SOLID JUMPS 

Sirs: 

Thanks for Whitney Tower's accurate 
article on stecplechasing ( The Jumpers 
Must Have Some Support. Sept. 25). Add- 
ing a thought to his quotation from Am- 
brose Clark about teaching horses to 
jump, any hunting man or timber rider 
will tell you that a horse jumps better, 
safer and surer over a solid fence, which 
demands respect. If bigger, more solid 
jumps are used to make a horse “stand 
back and fence." pace will drop off but 
over-all racing will improve. 

Both England and Ireland have made 
stecplechasing tremendously popular 
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with the great mass of racegoers. There 
should be no reason why America can't 
do the same. 

J. Robert McCullough 

Havcrtown, Fa. 


THE MOST 

Sirs: 

The most ridiculous statement ever to 
appear in a magazine appeared in your 
pro football preview tScpt. 25). You stat- 
ed that the Eagles' new quarterback may 
be even stronger than their old one. Nor- 
man Van Brocklin was and still could be 
the best quarterback in football. 

Kim Cooper 

Detroit 


SLAMMIN' SAM II 

Sirs: 

When you talk about amateur golfers 
please talk about Samuel I . Marsh, golf- 
er extraordinary from Greenville, S. C. 
who carried British Champ Joe Carr to 
2 and I at the Pebble Beach National 
Amateur (Big Jack Leads a Wu Wave, 
Sept. 25). 

I saw Billy Joe Patton scrambling on 
a practice round at Pebble Beach and he 
did not match Sam Marsh in cither shots 
or scoring while I followed them 

Marsh is only 4 feet II inches tall, 
weighs (I'd guess) 125 pounds or less. 
Yet I'd say that ounce for ounce, shot 
for shot, he is the greatest living example 
of how much can be done with so little. 
A story on Sammy would ring even loud- 
er bells in the minds and hearts of your 
readers than the one about Deane Beman. 

R. T. Close 

Los Angeles 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING CORRESPOND- 
ENCE Alan G. Skclh. Sports Ii.lusthlii i>. Time 
& Lite Building. Rockefeller Center. New York 
20. New York. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE A CORRESPONDENCE 

Charles A. Adams. General Manager. Mail sub- 
scription orders, correspondence and instructions 
for change of address to: Sports Ilusirmiu. 
540 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago II. Illi- 
nois. Change of address requires three weeks' 
notice. Please name magarinc and furnish address 
label from a recent issue, or state exactly how 
niaga/mc is addressed. Include postal rone num- 
ber. Change requires old as well as new address. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES II. S.. Canada and U.S, 
Possessions, I yr. $6.75. All other subscriptions. I 
yr. $8.00. 

OTHER TIME INC. PUBLICATIONS TlSIl. I ll I . 
I -mri ni. ARc-iimm ral Forum and Hoi si & 
H.isii Chairman of the Hoard. Andrew ilciskcll; 
Chairman. Executive Committee, Roy I . Larsen; 
Chairman, Finance Committee. Charles I . Still- 
man; President, James A. I inen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer. D. W. Brumbaugh; 
Senior Vice President. Howard Black: Vice Pres.- 
dcnl and Secretary, Bernard Barnes; Vice Presi- 
dents. Edgar R. Baker. Clav Buckho.il. Arnold 
W. Carlson. Allen Grover. C. D. Jackson. Arthur 
R Murphy Ir , Ralph D. Paine Jr.. P. I. Prentice. 
Weston C. Pullen Jr.: Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary, John I . Harvey: Assistant Treasurer. 
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Secretary, Charles L. Gleason Jr. 
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IM CD W i 

• Old Spice quality in a new hair tonic 

• Keeps hair handsomely groomed — all day 

• Guaranteed non-greasy • Fights dandruff 

• Moisturizes— prevents dryness. 1.00 plus t 




OUT 


HAIR TONIC 


When you 


DINE Italian, 
WINE Italian with 


RUFFINO 



fUMHUlw 

. . IF YOU CANT STAND EXCITEMENT! 
FUN! ENTERTAINMENT! 


[Don’t Play GALLOPING GAMES! 


FOR YOUNG . 



. AND OLD 

THE FASTEST GAME 
k OF GOLF OFF THE 
IcOURSE! Enjoy 
thrill uf 
shooting in the 
70's . . . make a hole in one . . . and 
other spectacular shots. 

MOST INTRIGUING 
.GAME ON THE 
' MARKET! An old 

pirate game 
— played for 
points. A suspense Las Vegas type 
game 

NEW BOWLING 
| THRILLS FOR EVERY- 
I ONE! Ac 
realistic that you 
actually experi- 
ence the excitement of howling a 300 
game, spares, splits and all the rest. 

ing Goods Store 



Available A> • S| 
• Men's Furnishings 
• Pro Shops 


It Store 


it Store 


GALLOPING GAMES, INC. 
461 EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILIINOIS 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Longines Timing 


in Football 

During an average college foot- 
ball game, the Longines Chrono- 
graph Watch on the wrist of the field 
judge may be stopped anil started 
100 times. The stops must be clean, 
positive, unfailing; the starts in- 
stantaneous. Only in this way can 
the net playing time per period be 
uniform . . . fair alike to friend and 
foe. Only a watch of finest quality 
...a Longincs...will perform with 
required accuracy. C For more than 
a decade Longines watches have 
been used by major colleges and by 
the professional leagues for official 
football timing. A fact you should 
know is that every Longines watch, 
for whatever its use, is made to be 
the finest of its kind, 


THE LONGINES ADMIRAL 
“Admiral" Is a scries of self-winding 
watches Of ultra-thin design. Unique 
one-piece case provides total protection. 
•■Admiral" Watches from $92.50 to 
$IH5. Admiral 1251 with bracelet $130. 



LONGINES 

THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATC1I 


lij'jp 28 Gold Medals ■ 

10 World's Fair 
Grand Prizes 

Highest Observatory Honors For Accuracy 



THE CRANE FAMILY 


‘Or why race?’ 


Boh Crane of Darien. Conn, may be the 
only husband in the U.S. who actually 
want;, his wife to lose her figure. “She's 
too light." says I his Pan American pilot 
and sailor, who first began racing when 
he was N. “to makegood ballast in heavy 
weather." 

Despite this handicap, however, shape- 
ly Pat Crane has proved an able enough 
seaman to help her husband win a cab- 
inetful of sailing trophies. Besides that 
she has borne him a houseful of alternate 
crewmen. This year Bob and Pat placed 
second in the North American Lightning 


class championships in San Diego. Sail- 
ing against adults, their 14-year-old son 
Jim. a Bhie Jay class champ, beat all 
hut one crew in the Long Island Sound 
Lightning championships. Meanwhile, 
daughter Linda, 12, was collecting some 
local prizes at the helm of her ow n Blue 
Jay. 

The Cranes' second son. Bill, doesn't 
amount to much on the water so far, 
but since Bill is only 3, Bob still has 
hopes. "There has to be a competitive 
spark." says the senior member of this 
winning sailing family, "or why race?" 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH COMPANY 



INTRODUCING A NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE 


The 1962 Dodge Dart 440, first of the Action- 
Economy cars. A low price, full-size Dodge that 
will outrun, out-economize any car around. 

A ’62 Dart 440 will accelerate seven percent 
faster than last year’s comparable model, and 
do it on five percent less gas. Season? Dead 
weight has been reduced to a minimum. 

Example: this year’s automatic transmission 
(for V8s) weighs sixty pounds less than last 


year’s. Its case is made of aluminum instead 
of cast iron. It’s stronger, less bulky and allows 
a sizeable reduction in the front floor tunnel. 

All seats are chair-high. There’s a fold-down 
center armrest up front. The body is rustproofed, 
The brakes adjust themselves. And any 1962 
Dodge will go 32,000 miles between grease jobs. 

As always, the name Dodge on a car is your 
assurance of complete dependability. 


NOW DRIVE THE NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE 




pm 

Mr— ua ■ 1 1 


The cleaner 

the tobacco, the better it tastes 

The noticeably better taste of new king-size Philip Morris Commanders 
comes from the cleanest tobacco ever rolled in a cigarette. Vacuum-cleaned 
tobacco. The new machine that makes Commanders gently vacuum-cleans 
every strand of the tobacco. And the cleaner the tobacco, the better it tastes. 
Have a Commander. ..welcome aboard. 

Philip Morris COMMANDER 



